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Stencillings  l>y  a  Plai:Srr»-So.  8. 

I  a..i  glad  to  see  in  thc^  Planter  a  very 
able  notice  by  H.  W.  Ravenel,  Esq.,  on 
the  radiation  of  heat.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  agriculturist  has  just  as  much 
to  do  with  the  meteoric  arrangement,  as 
with  organic  chemistry.  The  atmos- 
phere_has  its  own  climate,  so  has  the 
earth.  All  is  motion — re-action  playsun- 
ceasingly  in  the  physical  world,  and  we 
may  claim  as  a  fact  that  the  temperature 
of  soils  is  in  a  certain  relation  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  ever  un¬ 
der  the  modifying  influence  of  water,  in 
the  form  of  rains  and  snows. 

Popular  opinion  that  wet  lands  are 
cold,  is  correct.  The  application  of  a 
thermometer  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  in 
these  wet  soils,  will  at  once  prove  the 
matter.  The  coldness  depends  on  evap¬ 
oration.  There  is  always  a  loss  of  heat 
in  the  soil  when  the  water  is  converted 
into  vapor.  The  more  rapidly  evapora¬ 
tion  goes  on,  the  colder  will  be  all  sur¬ 
rounding  bodies.  This  may  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  proven  by  letting  water  drop  on 
the  back  of  your  hand,  slowly.  The 
hand  soon  becomes  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  it  may  be  carried  far  enough  to  im¬ 
pair  and  even  destroy  the  vital  forces  by 


this  rapid  extraction  of  heat,  (or  caloric)- 
In  making  experiments  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  soils,  my  plan  is  to  put  a  spade  its 
full  length  into  the  soil  and  lighten  it  up 
— put  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  down 
into  the  loose  earth  about  eight  inches — 
let  it  stay  fifteen  minutes,  being  sure  to 
press  the  loose  earth  around  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  keep  off  the  influence  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  of  any  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  occurs  in  the  spring  of  the 
year;  the  earth  at  this  season  acquires  an 
increase  of  temperature  comparatively 
slow,  from  the  fact  of  its  losing  so  much  ca¬ 
loric  to  dry  the  soil  to  fit  it  for  vegetation. 
Wo  may  notice  in  our  climate  a  sudden 
change  from  freezing  to  cloudy  and  warm, 
with  a  fall  of  rain,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  commonly  about  54°,  the  top  ol 
the  soil  is  frozen,  but  the  warm  rain  soon 
changes  its  temperature  to  a  point  inter¬ 
mediate  between  freezing  and  54°.  When 
soils  become  dry  and  warm,  vegetation 
is  often  preserved  by  the  accumulated 
heat,  when  the  thermometer  has  suddenly 
fallen  below  32°.  We  often  see  corn 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground  while  the 
root,  and  a  little  above  remains  alive. — 
The  soil  gives  off  its  caloric  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  keeping  a  layer  of  warmer  air  near 
the  surface.  Early  blooming  fruit  trees 
are  often  preserved  from  destruction  by 
this  radiation.  But  I  am  extending  this 
article  too  long,  and  must  quit  this,  to  me, 
very  interesting  subject. 

March  7 — The  thermometer  has  fallen 
suddenly  30°,  under  the  influence  of  a 
“norther,”  and  it  now  rains  in  torrents, 
which  will  test  my  hill-side  ditches  as  to 
capacity,  &c.  To  keep  from  going  out 
to  get  half  drowned,  or  from  hanging  my¬ 
self,  or  doing  some  other  piece  of  foolish¬ 
ness — the  scientific  bumps  being  some¬ 


what  in  activity — I  will  tell  your  readers 
something  about  the  atmosphere. 

The  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
nre,  oxygen  20  parts,  and  nitrogen  80 
parts,  omitting  decimals,  and  in  these 
proportions  the  two  gases  are  mixed  to 
form  the  atmosphere.  These  are  the 
proportions  the  Creator  intended,  and  no 
more  free  oxygen  was  created.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  these  gases  would  mix  in 
other  quantities  than  the  above,  but  the 
atmosphere  holds  its  integrity  from  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  all  organic  beings  are  con¬ 
stituted  to  these  proportions.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  physi¬ 
cal  properties  are  subject  to  little  varia¬ 
tion,  its  weight  is  somewhat  diminished 
in  a  ratio  of  motion.  The  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  atmosphere  are  of  vast  and 
curious  importance.  Its  being  a  solvent 
of  water,  brings  it  in  harmony  with  the 
functions  and  apparatus  of  living  organ¬ 
ic  beings,  showing  infinite  design  in  the 
all-wise  Creator,  in  adjusting  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  and  the  atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  is  a  solvent  of  water 
in  a  similar  way  that  water  dissolves  su¬ 
gar,  its  powers  of  solution  are  limited 
under  certain  conditions;  the  water  ex¬ 
ists  in  its  interstices  between  its  particles; 
but  for  this  property  the  parched,  stifling 
winds  of  summer,  would  dry  up  every 
fluid  or  hydrous  being. 

The  atmosphere  is,  then,  a  body  of 
aeriform  matter  that  surrounds  the  earth, 
extending  upwards  into  space  about  for¬ 
ty-five  miles.  Its  limits  are  fixed  by  two 
forces,  the  earth’s  attraction  and  its  own 
elasticity,  pressing  upon  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  about  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Refraction  is  the  strong  evidence  that  the 
atmosphere  docs  not  extend  into  space 
more  than  forty-five  miles  from  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  sun’s  rays  in  passing  through 
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the  atmosphere  imparts  to  it  no  heat. — 
This  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  heat, 
is  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  creation.  If  it  was  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  heated  by  the  transmission  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  earth  would  be  uninhabit¬ 
able  by  the  now  existing  race  of  animal 
and  vegetable  beings.  The  sun’s  rays 
pass  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth 
and  are  absorbed  by  its  surface,  from 
which  it  issues  by  radiation  ;  the  particles 
of  the  air  next  the  earth  become  heated, 
and  thus  pass  upwards  by  induction,  or, 
still  by  radiation,  from  particle  to  parti¬ 
cle.  So  that  it  can  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  air  farthest  removed  from 
the  earth,  must  of  necessity  receive  less 
heat,  than  the  air  near  the  earth.  This 
radiation  goes  on  till  it  arrives  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  when  the  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  is  32°.  The  height  at  which  this 
takes  piace,  is  dependant  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  the  earth,  receives  from  the 
sun.  This  being  the  fact,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  at  the  equator,  the  point  of  perpetu¬ 
al  winter,  to  be  much  higher  than  in  tem¬ 
perate  climes,  and  so  it  is.  At  the  equa¬ 
tor  we  must  ascend  the  mountains  15,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  before  we 
reach  the  region  of  perpetual  winter;  as 
we  approach  the  peles  it  gets  lower  and 
lower,  till  it  finally  reaches  the  earth  at 
the  ocean’s  level.  There  is  another  cu¬ 
rious  fact — atmospheric  air  when  con¬ 
fined  round  a  body  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat. 

Messrs.  Editors,  it  still  rains,  and  rainy 
days  are  wonderful  aids  of  writing  in 
extenso — this  must  be  my  apology. 

J,  P.  U. 


Corn  Culture  Again. 

Messrs.  Editors. — In  your  March  num¬ 
ber  I  see  an  article  on  the  “  Culture  of 
Corn,”  signed  “  Root  Cutter,”  and  from 
the  drift  of  it,  suppose  it  is  intended  as 
an  antithesis  to  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  corn,  published  in  your  February 
number.  As  Chairman  of  that  Commit¬ 
tee  I  will  try  to  sustain  it. 

“Root  Cutter”  says  he  plants  all  his 
up-lands  5  by  3  feet.  Now,  unless  all  up¬ 
lands  are  equally  productive,  this  rule 
will  not  suit.  The  distance  must  be  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  fertility  of  different  soils — e. 
g. :  suppose  there  is  a  field  to  be  planted 
capable  of  producing  forty  bushels  per 
acre — can  this  field  yield  this  product, 
planted  5  by  3?  I  think  not.  An  acre, 
planted  5  by  3,  will  give  2,940  stalks, 
which  would  only  make  22  bushels,  sup¬ 
posing  #  perfect  stand,  and  every  stalk 


to  produce  one  ear;  so  unless  every  stalk  j 
should  produce  two  good  ears,  it  would  j 
be  impossible  to  reap  the  forty  bushels. 

“Root  Cutter”  says  be  covers  corn  . 
with  the  hoe — I  think  this  the  worst  im¬ 
plement  that  can  he  used  for  this  purpose. 
Corn  covered  with  the  hoe  almost  invari¬ 
ably  comes  up  badly,  the  dirt  falls  flat  and 
heavily  on  the  grain,  the  rains  beat  it  down, 
and  make  it  lower  than  the  surrounding 
ground — the  water  settles  on  and  con¬ 
solidates  the  earth  and  prevents  the 
egress  of  the  grain.  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  that  equals  the  long  narrow 
gopher,  made  of  iron  three  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  thick,  called  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  subsoil  gopher.  The  plough 
has  many  advantages  over  the  hoe — it 
cleanses,  loosens  and  revives  the  earth 
about  the  corn,  and  leaves  a  sharp,  nar¬ 
row  ridge  for  it  to  come  up  through, 
which  is  not  easily  baked,  places  the  corn 
on  the  higher  ground,  which,  renders  it 
more  easily  and  conveniently  worked 
whilst  small. 

“  Root  Cutter”  says,  “It  appears  to  me 
the  roots  and  small  fibres  ought  to  he' cut, 
for  if  they  are  not,  the  ground  soon  be¬ 
comes  matted  and  hard,  and  they  will 
not  render  nourishment  to  the  stalk  ;  but 
if  they  arc  cut,  they  then  take  the  second 
growth,  and  go  in  search  of  more  food 
for  the  plant.”  Admirable  logic  ! — some¬ 
thing  new  iu  vegetable  physiology.  Are 
the  roots  non-essential  organs?  Does 
nature  produce  more  than  are  essential 
for  the  support  of  plants?  Thefunctions 
of  the  roots  of  plants  are  to  keep  them  in 
an  erect  position,  and  by  means  of  their 
radicles  and  fibres  imbibe  nutriment  for 
them,  and  to  a  reflecting  mind  it  must 
be  manifest,  that  for  every  removal  of 
those  essentials ,  there  must  he  a  concom¬ 
itant  diminution  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  plant,  or  the  nutriment  imbibed  is  in 
the  ratio  of  the  scope  of  the  roots.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  for  a  plant  to-  posess  its 
full  share  of  vitality,  the  roots  must  re¬ 
main  in-tact.  It  is  inconsonant  with 
reason  and  nature  to  cut  the  roots  of 
plants  to-give  them  life  and  vigor — it  is 
equally  as  absurd  as  to  maim  an  animal 
to  make  it  grow.  How  can  “Root  Cut¬ 
ter”  advocate  a  deep  preparation,  and  a 
root-cutting  culture?  Is  it  not  the  chief 
object  of  a  deep  preparation  to  give  full 
scope  to  the  roots?  Here  is  an  inconsis¬ 
tency — a  place  is  prepared  for  the  roots 
and  are  then  forbid  entrance — their 
sphere  is  restricted. 

“  Root  Cutter”  advocates  hilling  corn 
— this  is  equally  a*  absurd  as  that  of  cut¬ 


ting  the  roots.  I  suppose,  however,  he  is 
compelled  to  do  this  as  he  cuts  off  all  the 
supporters.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  nature  to  bill-up.  I  can’t 
see  any  benefit  to  he  derived  from  it — but 
is  a  detriment  to  the  plant  as  well  as  a  loss 
of  much  labor.  I  think  the  surface  should 
be  kept  level. 

“  Root  Cutter”  says,  “Ahorse,  a  tree 
and  a  corn  stalk  are  all  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture.”  We  instituted  no  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  horse  and  a  corn  stalk — but  be¬ 
tween  a  tree  and  a  corn-stalk  we  did,  in 
showing  the  absurdity  of  hilling  up,  and 
are  they  not  analogous  ?  Are  they  not 
both  furnished  with  roots,  whose  functions 
are  the  same,  viz  :  to  support  and  sus¬ 
tain  them  ? 

We  think  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
culture  of  the  crop,  is  to  keep  it  free  from 
any  noxious  plant,  anything  that  will  de¬ 
tract  from  its  nourishment — stir  often — 
keep  the  earth  pulverent,  the  surface  lev¬ 
el  and  the  roots  uncut. 

J.  W.  Crawford*. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Btuiuus. 

No.  3,  BY  I. 

Plants  are  supposed  in  some  form  to 
derive  their  nourishment  from  a  peculiar 
substance  in  the  soil,  called  humus,  and 
which  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  other  aud  previous  plants.  “Humus 
is  described  by  chemists  as  a  brown  sub¬ 
stance,  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  on¬ 
ly  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  produced 
during  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matters,  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alka¬ 
lies.”  “  Woody  fibre  in  a  stats  of  decay, 
is  the  substance  called  humus.”  (Liebig,) 
There  are  various  modifications-  of  humus 
known  to  chemists  ;  those  which  are  sol¬ 
uble  in  alkalies  are  called  humic  acid , 
while  the  insoluble  modifications  are  call¬ 
ed  humin.  Dr  Dana  applies  the  name  of 
geine  to  this  substance,  and  divides  it  in¬ 
to  soluble  and  insoluble  geine,  and  con¬ 
siders  that  in  the  three  states  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  extract,  geine,  and  carbonaceous 
mould,  is  the  principle  which  gives  fer¬ 
tility  to  soils,  long  after  the  action  of  or¬ 
dinary  manure  has  ceased.  He  pronoun¬ 
ces  it  to  he  the  “  decomposed  organic 
matter  of  the  soil.”  That  humus  owes  its 
origin  to  decayed  vegetation,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  questioned ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  produces  the  fertilizing  effects 
on  the  soil,  or  rather  in  what  manner  it 
is  made  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  is  a  question  which  is  exciting  no 
little  interest,  and  is  certainly  one  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  veg¬ 
etable  physiologist.  The  more  common 
opinion  has  been,  that  humus  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  available  than  it  was  soluble,  aud 
that  in  this  state  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  converted  by  their  vi¬ 
tal  action  into  the  substance  of  the  plant- 
Others,  and  among  these  are  the  celebra- 
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ted  chemists,  Liebig  and  Raspail,  main¬ 
tain  “that  humus.,  in  the  state  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  soil,  docs  not  yield  the  least 
nourishment  to  plants.”  That  plants 
may  receive  some  nourishment  from  hu¬ 
mus,  in  the  shape  of  hurnates,  or  humus 
combined  with  an  alkali,  such  ashumate 
of  lime,  would  seem  probable,  as  such 
hurnates  become  soluble  in  water;  but 
the  ingenious  experiments  of  Liebig 
prove  that  but  a  small  part,  if  any,  of  the 
nourishment  of  plants  is  actually  derived 
from  that  source.  Humus,  then,  must 
he  available  in  some  other  way  than  by 
actual  absorption  by  the  roots,  and  this 
way,  Liebig  contends,  is  by  its  gradual 
conversion  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sev¬ 
eral  furious  attacks  have  been  made  on 
the  German  chemist,  for  his  assertion 
that  humus,  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  is  of 
no  avail  to  plants;  but  if  humus  is  only 
the  decayed  matter  of  plants,  it  is  clear 
that,  no  matter  how  fine  its  particles  may 
be,  it  must  undergo  some  change  before 
it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant,  or  be  con¬ 
verted  into  nourishment  in  any  way  The 
modern  doctrine  is,  that  plants  derive 
most  of  their  nourishment,  or  in  other 
words,  the  carbon  which  constitutes  the 
most  of  their  structure,  from  the  carbonic 
gas  of  the  air,  and  that  humus  is  only  or 
chiefly  useful  in  furnishing  a  constant 
supply  of  this  gas  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  as  carbonic 
gas  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  or  com¬ 
bines  with  it  in  large  quantities,  that  in 
this  form  it  is  presented  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  appropriated  by  them  to 
their  growth  or  nourishment,  as  well  as 
from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  This  opin¬ 
ion  is  sustained  by  the  remark  of  Liebig, 
that  every  root  and  leaf  acquired  by  the 
plant,  gives  it  a  new  mouth  and  stomach. 
Common  manures,  such  as  are  derived 
from  vegetables  principally,  .are  of  little 
use  until  decomposition  has  been  effected, 
and  the  formation  of  carbonic  gas  has 
commenced.  Those  manures  in  which 
the  nutritive  and  stimulating  properties 
are  combined,  or  those  in  which  ammo¬ 
nia  exists  with  the  carbon,  are  found  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  the  earliest  in 
their  action  on  plants.  The  prepared 
manures  belong  to  this  class. 

Cotton  Planting  and  Cultivation. 

Messrs.  Editors:— I  hope  your  rea¬ 
ders  will  be  willing  to  put  up  with  my 
way,  it  is  not  after  the  way  of  making 
books,  but  I  am  no  book  maker,  and  as  I 
labor  purely  to  aid,  I  hope  my  frailties 
will  be  overlooked.  I  dare  say  your  rea¬ 
ders  are  like  others,  they  do  not  want  the 
trouble  of  the  fanning  mill,  or  to  crack 
the  nuts,  but  if  they  follow  me  they  must 
winnow  out  the  chaff,  and  may  be  they 
may  find  an  occasional  grain.  This  will 
be  advantageous,  as  thus  they  will  acquire 
habits  advantageous.  I  gave  you  in  my 
last  a  mess  on  oats,  believing  as  I  do  in 
their  great  economy  both  for  horses  and 
hogs.  Yet  I  must  apprize  you  of  two 
things  I  have  thought  were  objections, 


the  most  important — green  oats  will  kill 
sucking  colts;  and  I  have  thought  my 
team  panted  and  sweated  more  under  a 
full  oat  feed,  than  I  had  ever  seen  when 
fed  with  any  thing  else.  And  yet  anoth¬ 
er  thing — I  cannot  regard  either  the 
Egyptian  oats,  (sown  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember)  or  any  of  the  spring  oats,  as  a 
winter  food  for  horses.  I  saw  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Lee,  of  the  Southern  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  do  not  agree  with  him.  Green 
oats  will  do  well  lor  young  cattle,  hogs 
and  milch  cows,  but  I  prefer  dry  food  for 
horses — rye  is  much  better — barley  I  am 
now  testing. 

The  cow-pea  family  I  need  not  urge 
upon  your  readers  as  a  vast  aid  in  fertili¬ 
zing  land.  Sow  them  so  as  to  produce 
vine,  make  the  pea  a  secondary  object. 
Why  will  the  shade  for  July,  August  and 
September,  not  be  of  value  to  the  soil? — 
We  know  that  covering  the  earth  with  a 
pile  of  bricks  or  lumber,  or  straw,  &c., 
will  show  a  decided  advantage — the  re¬ 
sult  must  be  from  shade  and  exclusion  of 
light. 

Let  it  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that 
deep  tilth  and  a  thorough  inversion  of 
the  top  soil  is  necessary  to  complete  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  even  this  will  be  only  partial 
unless  the  land  is  placed  in  condition  to 
take  oft*  all  superfluous  water.  Land 
thoroughly  drained  will  carry  a  crop 
through  a  drought  to  more  advantage 
than  the  opposite — the  land  retains  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  air  has  free  access.  This 
circulation  is  necessary.  Why  should 
not  some  gas  be  deposited  or  drawn  from 
the  air  ?  And  the  cooling  of  light  and 
porous  earth  causes  a  deposit  of  dew 
throughout  the  w'hole  extent  of  the  depth 
of  culture. 

The  culture  of  cotton  has  absorbed 
every  faculty,  and  1  doubt  not  that  many 
of  your  readers  who  would  realize  more 
comfort,  and  make  more  money  by  a  stock 
or  grain  farm,  by  thedairy,  &c.,willcon- 
tinue  to  strive  for  cotton.  This  is  the 
worst  of  bad  management.  Turn  your 
attention  to  something  else,  and  leave  the 
cotton  growing  sections  of  our  country 
to  fret  and  toil  and  make  cotton  their  eter¬ 
nal  study. 

Many  of  us  by  a'little  more  devotion, 
could  make  from  eight  to  ten  bales  of  400 
pounds,  as  easy  as  some  of  your  folks  can 
make  four.  I  am  aware  you  look  upon 
this  as  Buncomb  talk — but  not  so,  I  have 
made  this  year,  even,  and  no  cotton  plant¬ 
ed  till  16th  of  April,  (having  had  to  clean 
up,  &c.,for  extra  hands,  after  1st  March,) 
six  bales  per  hand,  as  my  hands  are  rated 


by  my  overseer,  I  have  made  seven  per 
hand — my  hands  being  mostly  children. 
I  can  certainly  cultivate  ten  acres  to  the 
hand,  I  have  done  it,  and  even  twelve 
acres.  The  latter  would  give  me,  even 
at  this  year’s  yield  per  acre,  nine  bales. 
In  1847  from  eighty-one  acres,  cultivated 
with  nine  hands  I  made  eighty-three 
bales.  But  you  will  make  cotton,  and  I 
might  as  well  say  to  you,  here  we  must 
plow  well  and  throw  up  good  beds;  we 
endeavor  to  have  row's  quite  straight  on 
level  land,  or  a  very  gentle  curve  on  hilly 
land.  Beds  are  harrowed  over,  and 
opened  with  an  opener  about  a  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  very  nar¬ 
row  furrow  ;  the  implement  being  a  piece 
of  timber  three  feet  long,  three  inches 
square,  and  cut  down  to  a  sharp  edge, 
so  as  to  represent  a  triangle ;  one  edge 
of  this  angle  should  have  a  one-fourth 
inch  iron  rod,  fastend  by  turning  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  prevent  wear;  sow  the  seed 
thin,  not  over  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  cov- 
erwithaheavy  block.  Cotton isstronger 
and  more  healthy  when  it  is  scattering, 
it  will  stand  thus  a  frost  that  will  nip 
corn  blades. 

I  use  next  a  scraper,  to  shave  the  bed 
on  each  side  of  the  row;  with  moderate¬ 
ly  raised  beds  the  earth  is  readily  turned 
to  the  middle  of  the  row.  The  hoe  hands, 
large  and  small,  can  average  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  acre  per  hoe.  I  begin  to 
scrape  when  a  stand  is  up.  I  prefer  keep¬ 
ing  land  clean  to  cleaning  it. 

My  plow-hands  follow  with  bull-tonguo 
plows.  I  usually  earth  as  I  scrape,  never 
letting  the  hoe-hands  be  out  of  one  field 
aday  before  the  plows  leave  it — I  think  it 
best.  Dr.  Cloud,  and  one  or  two  others, 
hold  another  mode  best.  But  take  ono 
hundred  acres  and  twelve  hands,  and  we 
will  see.  To  manure  as  Dr.  C.  says  is 
necessary,  we  would  only  want  say  fifty 
acres,  and  it  would  require  twenty  hands 
all  the  year  to  manure.  I  admit  all  the 
advantages  of  manuring,  and  that  four 
acres  per  hand  7night  give  a  full  crop, 
say  even  eight  bales,  and  that  hands  could 
then  pursue  a  different  plan.  But  where 
eight  to  twelve  acres  of  cotton  are  plant¬ 
ed  to  the  hand,  I  doubt  if  scraping  with 
the  plow  and  hoe  can  be  dispensed  with 
to  advantage.  1  prefer  earthing  with  a 
bull-tongue,  called  by  many  a  scooter 
plow,  first  that  the  earth  is  very  nicely 
put  to  the  young  plant,  and  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  only  a  narrow  ridge  left, 
from  which  super-abundant  moisture  can 
pass  to  the  furrows  each  side,  and  thus 
admitting  the  ridge  to  become  much 
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warmer.  This  year  cotton  that  was 
earthed  early,  died — a  thing  I  never  saw 
before. 

The  after  culture  of  cotton  is  mainly 
to  keep  clean.  But  I  keep  my  hoes  scra¬ 
ping.  my  plows,  of  course,  throwing  earth 
to  the'cotton.  I  plow  late,  prefering  to 
risk  breaking  a  few  limbs,  to  laying  by 
early.  And  I  prefer  anything  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  to  the  turning  plough. 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  W.  Phillix's. 


TVanspiaitiiisg  Cotiou. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  the  subject  of  transplanting 
cotton  came  up,  and  an  intelligent  and 
practical  planter  stated  that  he  had  trans¬ 
planted  the  cotton  plant  with  as  much 
success  as  any  other  plant.  We  see  no 
good  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done,  to 
fill  out  a  missing  stand.  Of  course  the 
ground  must  be  wet  and  the  sky  clouded. 
In  putting  in  the  plant  care  must  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  cramp  the  roots.  Three  hands 
to  the  row  would  do  it  admirably  ;  let 
one  go  ahead  with  a  hoc,  and  make  a  hole 
for  the  missing*  plant — another  to  drop 
the  plants,  and  the  third  to  plant.  In 
this  way  a  field  would  soon  be  gone  over, 
and  there  would  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  maturity  of  the  stalks.  In  a  sea¬ 
son  like  the  present,  when  the  stand  is 
universally  poor,  it  is  worth  the  trial.  If 
tobacco  can  be  transplanted  profitably, 
surely  cotton  can.  We  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  cotton  plants  started  in  hot 
beds,  and  transplanted  in  the  open  fields. 
What  an  immense  advantage  if  it  does 
succeed;  it  can  be  done  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  chop  out,  and  may  secure  the 
early  maturity  of  the  plant.  Try  it,  plant¬ 
ers,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  talk  of 
half  a  stand  of  cotton.—  Columbus  Enqui¬ 
rer.  1 


from  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Theories  of  Agriculture. 

Considerable  advance  has  of  late  been 
made  in  the  philosophy  of  agriculture.- — - 
Until  within  a  few  years,  the  practice  of 
husbandry  may  be  said  to  have  rested  en¬ 
tirely  on  empirical  rules.  The  subject 
has  now  been  greatly  illustrated  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  ‘in  vegetable  physi- 
ology,  we  have  been  much  aided  by  chem¬ 
istry,  by  which  the  functions  of  plants 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  their  growth  and  decay  have  been 
explained.  Analysis  has  shown  the  com¬ 
position  of  plants  and  soils — it  has  shown 
that  each  species  of  plant  has  its  specific 
food  that  the  elements  which  support 
plants  are  not  uniform  in  the  soil,  but 
that  each  variety  of  soil  varies  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Thus  we  discover  the  principles 
from  which  are  deduced  the  necessity  of 
the  application  of  manures,  and  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  a  rotation  of  crops. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  explaining  ac¬ 
knowledged  facts,  that  chemistry  has 
thrown  light  upon  agriculture;  it  has 
bolved  questions,  by  which  practice  has 
seen,  in  some  instances,  corrected.  We 
are  aware  that  too  much  has  been  claim¬ 


ed  for  chemistry — that  some  of  its  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates  have  assumed  much 
which  would  not  stand  the  test  of  expe-  j 
rience,  and  which  is  equally  at  variance  j 
with  correct  science;  but  this  is  a  result 
naturally  incident  to  all  investigations  in 
their  first  stages,  or  until  their  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unreasonable  \ 
extreme  has  been  run  into  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture.  For  example,  an  editor  of  a 
paper  whose  leading  subject  is  agricul¬ 
ture,  declares  that  “  for  a  farmer  to  con¬ 
sult  a  chemist  to  aid  him  in  his  field,  is 
more  absurd  than  for  a  smith  to  look  to 
the  wind  to  know  when  to  temper  his 
tools.”*  The  same  editor  informs  us 
that  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  he  first 
“invited  the  public  to  patronize  a  paper 
of  a  character  wholly  different  from  any 
that  had  been  published  since  the  art  of 
printing  was  discovered,”  and  that  he 
has  “labored  hard  to  please  and  in¬ 
struct.”  As  specimens  of  these  labors  to 
“instruct”  farmers,  we  may  take  the 
above  remarks,  arid  also  his  assertion  put 
forth  through  the  same  medium,  that  the 
shape  of  the  plow  has  undergone  no  im¬ 
provement  for  the  last  thirty  years— that 
“  the  only  improvement  in  draft  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of  the 
plow — land-side  and  furrow-side  ;  for 
plows  turn  the  land  over  no  better  now 
than  they  did  thirty  years  ago.” 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  every  farmer 
whose  vision  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
or  ignorance,  may  have  discovered  vari¬ 
ous  instances  in  which  chemistry  has 
been  of  practical  utility  to  agriculture — 
that  it  has  developed  valuable  truths 
which  never  could  have  been  elicited  by 
practical  observation  alone.  Without  the 
aid  of  chemistry,  it  could  not  have  been 
discovered  that  phosphate  of  lime  formed 
one  ofthe  constituents  of  bones,  of  milk, 
and  the  cereal  grains.  Milch  cows  when  i 
confined  to  pastures  which  have  long 
been  devoted  to  this  description  of  stock”,  [ 
are  liable  to  a  weakness  of  their  frames! 
called  the  “  bone  disease,”  and  their  i 
milk  is  sometimes  destitute  of  a  quality  ! 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.—  ; 
Chemistry  has  ascertained  the  cause  of! 
those  defects,  and  pointed  out  a  remedy;  | 
it  has  shown  that  the  soil  becomes  ex-  i 
hausted  of  its  phosphate  of  lime,  so  that  j 
the  herbage  does  not  afford  the  animals  : 
the  requisite  supply  of  this  important  el¬ 
ement  ;  and  as  the  same  science  had  j 
shown  that  hones  were  composed  chief-  I 
ly  ot  the  substance  wanting,  it  only  be-  j 
comes  necessary  to  apply  bones  as  ma¬ 
nure,  to  remedy  the  defect  ofthe  soil  and 
heal  the  malady  ofthe  animals. 

Chemistry  has  been  of  practical  utili¬ 
ty  showing  in  what  consists  the  fertility 
ot  soils,  what  constitutes  the  fertilizing 
nature  of  manures,  and  what  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  action  ot  various  substances.  In 
this  way  it  has  been  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  erroneous  practice  in  compound¬ 
ing  manures.  Formerly,  farmers,  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  chemistry,  were 


in  the  habit  of  mixing  all  kinds  ot  ma¬ 
nure  in  a  compost,  without  regard  to 
their  action  when  thus  combined — appa¬ 
rently  on  the  principle  that  “too  many 
good  tilings  cannot  be  pul  together.” — 
Lime  was  too  often  mixed  with  animal 
manures,  and,  as  chemistry  has  shown, 
to  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
properties— ainmoira.  Hence,  those  who 
understand  the  action  of  lime,  have  dis¬ 
continued  its  use  in  manures.  Thus, 
Prof.  Johnston  says  guano  should  not  bo 
mixed  with  lime, — “because  the  lirno 
sets  free  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
guano,  and  causes  it  to  escape  into  the 
air.”  He  says,  also,  “  quick  lime  will  in 
the  same  way  drive  off  the  ammonia  con¬ 
tained  in  liquid  manure,  and  in  horse,  or 
farm-yard  dung.”  Another  writer  ob¬ 
serves— 

“Lime  is  frequently  misapplied  by  be¬ 
ing  added  to  farm-yard  manure,  animal 
remains,  and  other  substances  which  are 
rich  in  ammonia.  As  it  encourages  the 
decomposition  ofthe  structure  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  it  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  This  is,  however, 
an  erroneous  practice,  as  it  effects  its  ob¬ 
ject  at  the  expense  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  element,  which  it  dissipates. 
But  practice  does  not  require  the  aid  of 
lime  in  the  conversion  of  of  the  remains 
of  animal  bodies,  of  vegetable  refuse,  and 
many  ofthe  occasional  waste  substances 
which  contain  ammonia,  into  compost 
manure.  They  rot  spontaneously  with 
sufficient  rapidity.”* 

The  injurious  effect  of  mixing  lime 
with  animal  manure,  may  be  explained 
as  followers  :  Limestone  contains  nearly 
halfits  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
process  of  burning,  the  carbonic  ,  acid  is 
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driven  off;  but  the  lime  has  a  constant 
|  tendency  to  return  to  its  original  condi- 
;  tion,  by  the  re-absorption  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  it  had  lost.  Animal  manure  contains 
this  property — carbonic  acid — combined 
!  with  ammonia.  Thus,  when  lime  and 
!  manure  are  mixed,  the  strong  attraction 
which  the  lime  has  for  the  carbonic  acid, 

!  causes  the  latter  to  separate  from  the  am¬ 
monia,  and  unite  with. the  lime,  libera¬ 
ting  the  ammonia,  and  allowing  it  to  pass 
into  the  air. 

Chemistry  lias  also  shown  that  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  (gypsum,)  has  an  oppo¬ 
site  effect  from  common  lime,  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  manures.  The  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  gypsum  unites  with  the  ammonia, 
(which  is  an  alkali,)  and  prevents  its  es¬ 
cape.  Thus,  where  caustic  lime  would 
produce  a  loss  ofthe  most  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  of  manure,  sulphate  of  lime  would 
save  it. 

The  observance  of  t  he  principles  which 
have  been  developed  by  chemistry,  mere¬ 
ly  in  relation  to  the  action  of  lime  and 
gypsum,  as  above  noticed,  might  have 
saved  to  farmers  thousands  of  dollars, 
which,  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  have 
been  lost.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  the  science  has  been 
of  great  utility  in  ascertaining  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  what  may  be  termed  com¬ 
mercial  manures — as  guano,  poudrette, 

*  Mortons  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculure. 
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&-C.  It  is  well  known  that  great 
tion  has  been  practiced  in  regard  to  these 
articles.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown 
their  adulteration,  and  established  their 
true  value;  thus  enabling  farmers  to 
avoid  imposition. 

Again,  chemistry  has  greatly  illustra¬ 
ted  and  explained  the  advantages  of 
draining  land.  True,  it  could  be  seen 
without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  that 
crops  grew  better  for  having  the  surplus 
water  turned  from  their  roots  ;  but  this 
science  has  shown  that  an  undue  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  in  the  soil  causes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  noxious  compounds.  It  prevents 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substan¬ 
ces,  in  consequence  of  which,  acids  are 
generated,  sometimes  with  iron  as  a 
base,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  plants 
— the  soil  becomes  sour. 

Chemistry  has  detected  these  acids, 
shown  their  nature,  how  they  were  form¬ 
ed  how  their  formation  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  how  they  may  be  destroyed.  It 
shows  that  draining  produces  a  chemical 
change  in  the  soil ;  that  the  water  being 
withdrawn,  and  the  soil  exposed  to  the 
action  of-the  air,  these  injurious  acids  are 
dissipated,  and  the  food  of  plants,  which 
had  before  remained  latent,  becomes  sol¬ 
uble  and  available.  This  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of 
drainage,  and  jet  it  is  one  which  chem¬ 
istry  alone  could  explain. 


Chewing  the  Cuil. 

A  little  time  since,  sajrs  the  Prairie 
Fanner,  we  noticed  a  communication  in 
some  agricultural  exchange,  in  which  the 
writer  affirmed  that  ruminating  animals 
did  not  masticate  their  food  the  second 
time,  but  that  the  cud  which  they  are  ob¬ 
served  to  chew  is  carried  under  their 
tongues  in  a  little  nich  provided  there  for 
it;  and  that  their  chewing  is  a  kind  of 
operation  very  much  like  that  of  a  tobac¬ 
co  chewer.  Whether  such  a  notion  ac- 


tempted  to  attribute  this  phenomenon 
to  a  sort  of  tact  with  which  the  open¬ 
ings  of  these  different  digestive  pouches 
seem  to  be  endowed.  But  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind ;  this  result  being  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  parts.  The  oesopha¬ 
gus  teminates  below  in  a  species  of  gut¬ 
ter,  or  longitudinal  slit,  which  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  reticulum,  or  sec¬ 
ond  stomach,  and  the  paunch,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  inanyplies.  Ordinarily, 
the  edges  of  the  slit  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken  lie  close  together,  and  then 
this  gutter  constitutes  a  perfect  tube 
which  leads  from  the  oesophagus  into  the 
manvplies,  but  the  alimentary  ball  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  animal  is  solid,  and  some¬ 
what  large,  it  somewhat  distends  this 
tube,  and  separates  the  edges  of  the  open¬ 
ing  through  which  the  oesophagus  com¬ 
municates  with  the  two  first  stomachs;  the 
food  falls  into  these  pouches;  but  ifthe  ali¬ 
mentary  ball  be  soft  and  pulpy,  as  is  the 
asec  when  mastication  has  been  comple¬ 
ted,  the  matter  swallowed  entersinto this 
same  tube  without  separating  the  edges  ot 
the  slit,  and  reaches  the  third  stomach. 

It  is  byr  this  mechanism  that  unchewed 
food,  which  the  animal  swallows  for  the 
first  time,  stops  in  the  paunch  and  reti¬ 
culum  ;  while,  after  it  had  been  chewed 
a  second  time,  and  well  mixed  with  sali¬ 
va,  it  penetrates  directly  into  the  many- 
plies. 

The  mechanism  bjr  which  aliment  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  first  stomach  is  carried 
back  to  the  mouth,  is  also  very  simple. 
When  regurgitation  begins,  the  reticulum 
contracts,  and  presses  the  alimentary 
mass  against  the  slit-like  opening  which 
terminates  the  oesophagus;  then  this 
opening  enlarges,  so  as  to  seize  a  pinch 
or  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass,  com¬ 
presses  it,  and  forms  it  into  a  small  pel¬ 
let,  which  enters  into  the  oesophagus,  the 
fibres  of  which  contract  successively7, 
from  below,  upwards,  to  push  forward 
the  new  alimentary  ball  into  the  mouth. 


decep-  ! 


cords  with  facts  better  than  the  statement 
appended,  such  a  genius  could  himself! 
judge;  the  statement  is  from  Ruschen- 
berger’s  Mammology. 

“When  these  animals  (ruminants)  feed, 
they  swallow  their  aliments,  at  first, 
without  having  chewed  them.  These 
substances  then  enter  into  the  paunch, 
and  there  accumulate  ;  thence  they  pass 
into  the  second  stomach,  (reticulum) ; 
but  after  having  remained  there  for  a 
certain  time,  they  are  carried  back  into 
the  mouth  to  be  chewed,  and  afterwards 
swallowed  again  ,  and  when  they  de¬ 
scend  again  into  the  stomach,  they  no 
more  enter  into  the  paunch  or  reticulum,  j 
but  go  directly  to  the  many  plies ,  (third  | 
stomach)  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
fourth  stomach,  or  rennet-bag,  where  they 
are  digested. 

At  first,  one  is  astonished  to  see  food 
pass  at  one  time  into  the  paunch  or  recti- 
culum,  at  another  into  the  manyplies  or 
third  stomach,  according  as  it  had  been 
seen  swallowed  for  the  first  time,  or  af¬ 
ter  it  ha#  been  regurgitated;  and  one  is 


The  Cherokee  Country,  Again. 

Messrs.  Editors:— In  the  February  number 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  I  have  read  an  article 
under  the  caption  of  “The  Cherokee  Country 
of  Georgia,”  over  the  signature  of  I.  S.  Whitten. 
Mr.  W.  informs  us  that  he  has  spent  a  part  of 
three  summers  in  passing  through,  and  enquiring 
about  the  country,  and  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  requires  a  peculiar  cultivation,  to 
make  our  lands  profitiable,  notwithstanding  they 
are  very  fertile,  and  yet  it  requires  too  much 
manure  to  keep  them  up.  Ilis  first  objection 
to  our  country  is,  in  consequence  of  our  latitude 
not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  best  cotton 
growing  sections  in  the  production  of  the  article. 
Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  we  folks  of  Cherokee  al] 
know,  and  so  may  any  person  know  that  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  culture  ofcottou,  that  we  don’t 
raise  the  finest  staples,  nor  perhaps  such  abun¬ 
dance  per  acre,  yet  we  can  make  cotton  culture 
a  tolerably  profitable  business.  You  can  judge 
for  yourselves  Messrs.  Editors,  when  I  inform 
!  you  that  we  can  make  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  we  have  the 


same  markets  for  our  produce  that  Mr,  W.  has* 
and  our  facilities  are  pretty  good  to  boot.  Mr, 
Whitten  goes  on  and  says,  though  our  lands  are 
so  fertile  he  has  never  seen  a  bushel  of  fine  white 
wheat,  it  was  all  dark,  or  red,  and  generally  badly 
filled.  The  fine,  white  wheat  alluded  to  by  Mr, 

.,  we  suppose,  is  raised  in  great  abundance  in 
Hancock  county,  where  he  resides;  we  have 
none  of  those  white  varieties,  and,  therefore,  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  our  dark  varieties  un¬ 
til  we  can  do  better.  I  will  give  you  the  names 
of  some  that  we  raise,  and  perhaps  you  can  tell 
ns  where  we  can  get  abetter  sort:  we  have  the 
Yellow  Lanins,  late  Blue-straw,  early  Blue-straw, 
Flint,  Red  May,  Mahala,  French  Bloom,  and 
some  others.  Now  perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
how  to  make  better  selections — for  my  part  I 
think  all  the  varieties  enumerated  make  very 
good  flour,  as  our  best  brands,  in  market,  com¬ 
mand  better  prices  than frcc-soil  flour;  and  I  ex¬ 
pect,  too,  that  Mr.  W.  likes  occasionally  to  get 
hold  of  a  biscuit  made  of  the  flour  from  this  dark 
wheat.  We  dont  pretend  to  say  to  you,  Messrs. 
Editors,  or  any  one  else,  that  onr  soil  and  climate 
is  capable  of  producing  wheat  in  that  purity  and 
abundance  that  the  North-western  States  can,  yet 
we  think  there  may  be  some  profit  derived  from 
the  culture  of  wheat  in  Cherokee  Georgia — Mr. 
Whitten  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Now 
something  about  the  grasses — Mr.  Whitten  says, 
that  although  our  lands  are  so  rich  and  calcareous, 
he  thinks  it  much  more  expensive  to  get  them 
well  set  m  perennial  or  turf  grasses  than  East 
Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  and  less  lasting  when 
turfed.  As  to  the  grasses  our  experience  is  lim¬ 
ited  ;  but  one  thing  we  know,  it  has  been  said  by 
persons  from  Tennessee,  that  they  thought 
the  grasses  and  clover,  would  thrive  and  do 
finely  here,  and  we  suppose  persons  that  are  ae 
quainted  with  the  culture  of  the  grasses,  would 
he  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  adaptness  of  our 
soil  for  that  purpose  as  Mr.  Whitten.  And 
moreover  there  are  a  few  lots  of  both  grass  and 
clover  in  our  acquaintance,  which  seem  to  prom¬ 
ise  success  to  the  owners;  and,  what  is  more  en¬ 
couraging,  there  arc  a  good  many  of  our  enterpri¬ 
sing  farmers  about  to  make  a  test  of  this  valuable 
part  of  agriculture,  last  or  no  last.  There  has 
been  several  bushels  (and  I  don’t  know  that  I 
wouldexagerateifl  were  to  say  barrels)  of  grass 
and  clover  seed  sold  at  our  depot,  during  the 
past  fall  and  spring,  at  a  considerable  cost,  being 
from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  bushel — so  much 
for  the  grasses.  Mr.  W.  then  gives  us  the  kinds 
of  grain,  &c.,  that,  in  his  judgment,  isbest  suited 
to  our  calcareous  and  humid  soils.  He  thinks  it 
is  finely  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
it  maybe  tolerably  good  for  rye,  turnips  and  fruit. 
Mr.  W.  begins  now  to  talk  with  some  judgment. 
We  can  raise  the  above  named  grains  admirably 

_ but  here  we  are  again  discouraged,  when  wa 

think  of  the  calcareous  qualities  of  our  soil  aud 
the  great  quantity  of  manure  it  requires  to  keep 
them  up — and  ho  thinks  it  is  too  expensive  and 
■vould  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  substan 
tial  business  men  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  that 
there  is  great  danger  in  purchasing  or  settling  in 
Cherokee  Georgia,  the  land  is  too  calcareous 
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andhard  to  keep  up.  They  had  better,  if  emi¬ 
gration  is  their  notion,  move  to  the  fruitful  hills 
ofmiddle  Georgia,  to  old  Hancock  in  particular. 

Messrs.  Editors,  there  is  something  strange 
about  Mr.  Whitten’s  communication;  he  seems 
with  one  breath  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
our  fertile  country,  and  with  the  next  to  dispar¬ 
age.  He  also  takes  great  interest  in  warning 
the  citizens  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  from  set¬ 
tling  on  these  calcareous  and  humid  lands. — 
Does  Mr.  Whitten  suppose  that  Carolinians  and 
Georgians  have  no  judgment  of  their  own  ?  or 
does  he  suppose  hisjudgment  to  be  superior  ?  or 
is  he  fearful  they  may  emigrate  here  without 
first  viewing  the  country  ?  He  certainly  has 
some  motive  in  view — it  may  be  to  elicit  a  de¬ 
scription  of  our  climate,  soil,  productions,  See. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  C.  D. 

Adairsville.  Cass  Co Ga..  March,  1851. 

Agricultural  prospects. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  my  business  has 
called  tne  'through  this,  and  several  of 
the  adjoining  districts,  I  will  give  you  a 
short  statement  of  our  agicultural  pros¬ 
pects.  Our  rivers  and  creeks  have  been 
very  high,  it  is  said  by  the  old  people,  on 
the  great  Peedee,  that  the  freshet  in 
March  was  the  highest  since  1792.  It 
swept  away  all  the  fencing,  and  many  of 
the  dams,  carrying  fodder  stacks,  negro 
houses,  and,  in  short,  everything  movea¬ 
ble,  ahead  of  it;  this,  of  course,  will  make 
thenflate  in  planting  of  the  river  lands, 
and  likely  much  that  was  intended  for 
cotton  will  now  be  put  in  corn.  The  up¬ 
land  planters  have  got  corn  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  up,  and  are  making  large  prepara¬ 
tions  for  planting  of  cotton.  I  fear  too 
much  cotton  is  to  be  planted  for  the  good 
of  this  community.  Negroes  hired  very 
high,  from  $100  to  $150  for  good  field 
hands  for  the 'year,  and  of  course  large 
cotton  crops  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
price.  Grain  crops  look  well,  and  owing 
to  the  very ^  short 'corn  [crops  last  year, 
we'planted  [largely  on  wheat,  oats  and 
rye.  This  will  make  up  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  want  of  corn  ^through  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  have  had  some  cold  weather 
since  our  fruit  trees  have  bloomed,  but  I 
think  they  have  passed  through  unhurt, 
and  from  every  prospect  I  think  we  may 
expect  abundant  fruit  crops  this  year. — 
Farmers  are  generally  out  of  debt,  and 
money  matters  are  now  easy.  We  had 
little  or  no  suing  at  this  court,  and  if  any 
portion  of  our  people  have  a  right  to 
complain, Jt  must  be  the  lawyers,  poor 
fellows  it  is  the  gloomiest  times  they  ever 
saw. 

Yours,  respectfully,] 

J.  E.  Byrd. 

Darlington,  S.  C.  April ,  1851. 


Meteorological  Observatinas-.-Yo.  3. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — It  is  certainly  a  fa¬ 
vorable  augury  that  in  naming  yourbant- 
lin,  you  gave  the  farmer  first,  hoping 
in  doing  so  it  was  no  accident,  and  one 
of  your  friends,  at  least,  wish  for  the 
young  one  a  vigorous  manhood  and  a 
green  old  age — hoping  that  even  after 
having  lived  to  honor  its  country,  its 
friends  and  its  parents,  for  the  usual  al¬ 
lowance  of  “  three  score  and  ten,”  that 
its  ashes  may  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven,  and  thus  fructify  and 
invigorate  wherever  one  atom  may  fall. 

But,  Sirs,  I  am  not  so  certain  but  that 
an  electronometer,  an  instrumenttoshow 
the  free  electricity  of  the  air,  will  be  more 
advantageous  than  most  of  meteorologic¬ 
al  implements ;  and  to  the  farmer  we 
must  look  for  experiments,  data,  facts, 
&c.,  the  planter  looks  on  all  this  as  small 
potatoes  used  to  be  regarded  in  Ireland — 
as  no  great  things.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  studied  this  matter— one  word 
would  have  given  the  meaning  of  the  last 
six,  but  it  is  book  learning— the  earth  is 
in  a  state  of  negative  electricity,  the  air 
positive,  usually,  (the  latter  varying). — 
in  calm  and  serene  weather,  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  positive,  yet  having  as  it  were 
ebbs  and  flows;  much  of  this  is  stated 
differently  by  different  experimenters.— 
The  hydrometer,  to  test  the  degree  of 
motion  in  the  atmosphere*  will  aid  some¬ 
what,  as  electricity  is  much  influenced 
thereby. 

Some  writer  states  that  there  is  a  want 
of  electricity  in  a  house  where  there  is  a 
dense  shade,  or  in  dark  places,  cav¬ 
erns,  &c.,  or  to  this  effect.  May  not  this 
explain  why  our  women,  who  sit  in  dark 
rooms  lest  they  injure  their  complexion, 
are  so  feeble?  May  it  not  account  why 
citizens  residing  on  one  side  of  a  street 
in  certain  localities,  are  more  subject  to 
certain  diseases  ? — cholera,  for  instance. 
And  may  it  not  be  that  positive  electrici¬ 
ty  is  injurious  to  vegetation  ?  as  we  know 
that  nitre  is  found  in  such  places,  where 
positive  electricity  does  not  exists.  Ad¬ 
mit  that  all  this  be  sheer  theory,  will  not 
examination  made  by  several  thousand 
throughout  the  United  States,  give  to 
those  who  are  versed  the  means  of  arri¬ 
ving  at  much  certain  knowledge.  We 
can  certainly  arrive  at  heneficial  results 


]  the  stars.  &c.  ?  All  this  put  together, 
will  teach  us  to  be  provident,  and  at  times 
save  us  very  much  labor,  as  I  can  illus¬ 
trate  at  this  very  time :  I  had  fifteen  or 
twenty  hands  rolling  and  firing  logs,  had 
I  been  "governed  by  my  judgment,  I  would 
have  saved  half  my  labor,  for  in  ten  hours 
or  less  they  were  deluged. 

Yours,  truly, 

Joachim, 


Soap  Making. 

In  a  conversation  with  some  of  our 
good  housewives,  recently,  we  discover¬ 
ed  that  although  they  did  not  be.ieve  in 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  of  witches  or 
other  evil  disposed  spirits,  yet  they  were 
at  a  Joss  to  know  how  it  was  they  failed 
at  times  to  make  good  soap,  even  where 
the  ley  was  sufficiently  strong  to  float  an 
egg,  the  domestic  hydrometer  and  test  that 
is  usually  applied.  Westated  tothem  the 
cause  of  failure,  and  pointed  out  the  rem¬ 
edy.  But  as  we  may  nofhave  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  familiar  conversation  with  all  our 
fair  readers  that  may  desire  information 
on  this  subject,  we  select  for  our  present 
number  an  article,  originally  from  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  that  if  properly'attend- 
ec  to,  will  prove  to  be  of  more  value  than 
many  times  the  price  of  a  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  paper. 

We  will  take  occasion  here  to  remark, 
if  parents  would,  in  the  education  of  their 
daughters,  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
kitchen  chemistry  instead!  of,  or  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  smattering  ofFrench'or  oth¬ 
er  branches  that  may  be  of  no  future 
use  to  them,  they  would  thereby  arm 
them  against  many  disappointments  and 
anoyances  in  their  future  domestic  opera¬ 
tions. 

“  It  wad  frac  monie'a  blunder  fret  us, 

And  foolish  notion.” 


to  the  agricultural  interest.  Our  own 
senses  learn  us  much  if  we  will  only  at¬ 
tend.  Have  you  never  noticed  how  sound 
is  communicated  at  times?  Have  you 
I  never  noticed,  on  clear  days,  the  difier- 
;  ence  in  the  color  of  the  air,  the  hight  of 


“  As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  wh  >n 
most  of  our  housekeepers  attend  to  ma¬ 
king  soft  soap  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
we  trust  a  few  observations  ma]  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  business,  and  mam  vulgar 
errors  have  been  connected  with  it  ;  and 
we  have  heard  women  declare  that  they 

believed  their  soap  was  bewitched _ 

When  the  principles  are  once  understood, 
the  whole  process  is  easy  and  simple— 
First,  then,  it  is  proper  that  housekeep¬ 
ers  should  know  the  properties  of  the 
component  parts  of  soap. 

There  are  two  fixed  alkalies  used  'n 
soap  making,  viz.  potash  and  soda  Pot¬ 
ash  is  called  the  vegetable,  and  the  soda 
the  mineral  alkali ;  either  of  these  alka¬ 
lies  will  unite  with  grease  and  form 
soaps ;  potash  and  grease  form  soft  soap 
only,  but  eoda  and  grease  make  hard 
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eoap.  Both  these  alkalies  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  acids — uniting  with  them  and 
forming  what  is  generally  called  neutral 
salts.  Thus  potash  and  nitric  acid  form 
saltpetre;  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  form 
glauher  salts,  and  soda  and  muriatic  acid, 
or  spirits  of  salt,  form  common  salt. 

Now,  ii(5  woman  in  her  senses,  would 
think  of  making  soap  with  eitherofthe.se 
salts;  and  yet  the  base  of  either,  when 
separated  from  the  acid,  would  form 
when  mixed  with  grease,  as  good  soap 
as  if  they  had  never  been  united. 

There  is  also  another  acid  which  com¬ 
bines  with  these  alkalies,  which  will 
equally  prevent  their  uniting  with  grease, 
as  either  of  the  before  mentioned  acids — 
that  is  carbonic.  Now  this  acid  is  con¬ 
tinually  floating  in  the  atmosphere  un¬ 
seen,  and  will  combine  with  potash  or 
soda  whenever  it  comes  in  contact,  form¬ 
ing  a  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash — nei¬ 
ther  of  which  will  unite  with  grease  to 
form  soaj). 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  house¬ 
keepers  meet  with  in  soap-making,  arises 
from  their  ley  having  become  more  or 
less  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Ash¬ 
es  which  have  long  laid  in  a  damp  place, 
or  become  damp  by  other  means,  will  ab¬ 
sorb  carbonic  acid,  or  if  the  ley  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  too  long,  after  it  is  leach¬ 
ed,  in  an  open  vessel,  the  same  thing 
will  take  place.  Lime  is  often  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  leach,  and  but  few  can 
tell  why  they  do  it.  If  the  question  is 
.asked,  the  reply  is — because  it  makes  the 
ley  cleaner.  Lime  has  a  stronger  affin¬ 
ity  for  carbonic  acid  than  potash  has,  and 
of  course  will  separate  from  it.  Com¬ 
mon  limestone  is  lime  and  carbonic  ac¬ 
id  :  when  limestoue  is  burned  in  a  kiln, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  by  heat, 
and  quicklime  is  formed.  Now  if  this 
quick  or  fresh  burnt  lime  is  placed  in  the 
bettom  of  the  leach  and  ley  made  to  pass 
through  it,  it  becomes  purified  from  the 
acid,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  then 
to  have  it  unite  with  grease,  is  to  have  it 
of  sufficient  strength.  This  may  be  as¬ 
certained  by  its  specific  gravity — to  learn 
which,  put  a  new  laid  egg  into  it  :  if  the 
egg  floats,  the  ley  is  strong  enough  ;  if 
it  sinks,  the  ley  must  either  be  evapora¬ 
ted  by  boiliug,  or  by  again  leaching  it 
through  the  ashes.  The  grease  made 
use  of,  is  the  refuse  fat  of  animals,  and 
before  it  is  united  with  the  ley,  should 
be  freed  from  all  the  salt  by  boiling  it  in 
water.  The  quantity  necessary  for  a 
barrel  of  goot  soap,  is  about  sixteen 
pounds,  or  half  a  pound  to  a  gallon. 

Soap,  when  new  made,  should  be  thick 
and  salve-like,  capable  of  being  spread 
thin  uponclolh  without  flaking  or  rol¬ 
ling  off.  If to  such  soap,  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  soft  water  is  added,  the  soap 
becomes  hard  and  liver-like,  capable  of 
being  taken  up  in  the  hand.  This,  ma¬ 
ny  think,  is  desirable,- — especially  tire 
soap-boilers  who  make  it  for  sale,  as  they 
make  double  the  profit  they  would  on  the 
other  quality. 

Some  housekeepers  practice  making 
their  own  haid  soap.  This  is  done  by 
adding  salt  to  the  soap  after  it  is  well 
made,  while  it  is  yet  boiling.  The  ef¬ 


fect  is  thus  explained.  Salt  is  soda  and 
muriatic  acid.  Potash  has  a  stronger  af¬ 
finity  for  muriatic  acid  than  soda  has. 
and  when  they  come  in  contact,  as  in 
this  case,  the  potash  decomposes  the  salt 
and  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid, 
forming  a  muriate  of  potash — leaving  the 
soda  pure  to  form  a  hard  soap  with  the 
grease  : — the  muriate  of  potash  will  lie 
found,  on  cooling,  in  solution  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  the  soap.  The  salt  should  be  add¬ 
ed  in  small  quantities  until  the  separa¬ 
tion  takes  place,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  soap  becoming  curdled;  after 
which,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
til  cold,  when  it  may  be  cut  into  bars  or 
cakes,  as  suits  the  operator.  Many  sup¬ 
pose  that  resin  is  necessary  to  harden  the 
soap.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  used 
as  a  matter  of  profit — not  ot  necessity. 

The  common  yellow  color  of  soft  soap 
is  owing  to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  as 
the  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  potash. 
Where  white  soap  is  desirable,  it  may 
be  made  by  substituting  pearlash  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  abstracting  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  by  lime — and  by  using  lard  or 
other  white  grease,  the  purest  white  soap 
may  be  made. 

Food  of  Plants  Again. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  send  you  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  in  vindication  of  the  opinions  I  entertain, 
that  plants  do  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  by  their 
leaves.  These  opinions  have  been  formed 
through  dose  observation  of  their  habits  and 
physical  structure,  as  well  as  by  experiment. 

When  young  a  part  of  my  business,  as  of 
every  other  farmer  in  the  region  of  country 
where  I  was  then  located,  was  that  of  boiling 
maple  sugar,  in  the  spring  time  of  year.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  flowing  of  the  sap  from  the  maple 
tree,  is  this  phenomenon :  It  always  flows  briskly 
and  free  with  a  west  wind  and  clear  sunny  day, 
bnteliould  tire  wind  changejto  the  East  or  South, 
and  the  sky  become  overcast  with  clouds,  it  ceas¬ 
es  running,  nor  is  it  renewed  until  a  return  of 
the  weather  to  the  before  mentioned  state.  You 
will  perceko  from  this,  that  so  long  as  evapora¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  freely  from  the  earth,  the  flow 
of  sap  is  abundant,  and  that  when  it  ceases,  so 
does  the  .running of  the  sap  from  the  tree. — 
Hence  I  infer  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  rapid 
evaporation  ofthe  redundant  water  or  its  elements 
from  the  tree  through  its  bark,  young  leaves  and 
buds,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding 
acceleration  of  its  motion  to  supply  the  vacuum 
thus  caused.  These  facts  are  well  known  to 
every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  business 
of  sugar  boiling.  The  sap  taken  from  the  limbs 
and  branches  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  much  sweeter  than  near  the  earth, 
showing  clearly  that  it  has  parted  with  a  greater 
portion  of  its  water;  and  if  the  tree  be  examined 
a  few  weeks  after  the  season  of  flowing  has  ceas¬ 
ed,  the  sip  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  resembling 
gum  or  mucilage  and  from  gum,  to  perfect  wood 
or  lignum.  A  large  sized  maple  tree  will  fre¬ 
quently  afiord  sap  sufficient  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  make  two  pounds  cf  sugar.  The  sugar  thus 


made  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  water  alone; 
and  the  sap  is  usually  collected  from  the  tree  be¬ 
fore  a  leaf  is  formed  upon  it.  It  certainly  cbnlr. 
not  have  been  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by 
(lie  leaves,  for  the  tree  had  none.  As  a  further 
experiment,  cutoff  a  grape  vine  near  the  ground 
when  it  is  filled  with  sap,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  enough  should  be  collected  to  afford 
carbon  equal  in  quantity  to  the  whole  ofthe  car¬ 
bon  in  the  vine  cut  off  The  carbon  thus  fur¬ 
nished  could  not  have  been  taken  *up  by  the 
leaves,  for  it  has  not  even  a  top,  much  less  leaves, 
to  collect  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

I  have  examined  the  growth  and  formation  o 
sap  vessels  and  wood  of  the  common  chesnnt  tree, 
every  month  in  the  year,  by  cutting  a  chip  from 
it,  and  find  the  foregoing  to  be  the  modus  opo- 
randi  of  transition  from  sap  to  perfect  wood. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  structure  ofthe  leaves 
of  die  common  corn,  ( z»a  7nays )  the  Dahlia,  and 
the  apple  tree,  all  dissimilar  in  their  appearance, 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  office  and  habits. 
We  find  the  corn  blade  to  be  large,  showing  the 
plant  to  be  of  a  succulent  character,  requiring  v 
large  supply  of  water  to  facilitate  its  growth;  t!  > 
upper  side  smooth,  and  as  it  were  varnisbe  , 
with  a  mid-rib,  channeled  or  grooved,  runnie  r: 
its  entire  length,  with  the  base  wrapped  aroma 
the  stalk  forming  a  spathe,  the  under  surface  cf 
the  leaf  being  hirsute  or  rough.  The  struct  ;  s 
ofthe  upper-side  indicates  that  its  office  h  to 
collect  moisture, .cf  which  a  portion  runs  cU 
the  groove  in  the  mid-rib  into  the  spathe,  wh. . 
is  always  wet  in  the  inferior  around  the  stalk. — - 
The  leaf  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  a  port  on 
of  the  moisture  it  collects,  is  poured  off  at  tl: 
points  and  falls  nearthe  extremities  ofthe  roots 
The  constitution  of  the  plant  requires  the  spatl.  .■ 
to  be  kept  continually  moist,  for  as  the  sta!  : 
grows  above  it  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air,  its  silieious  coat  soon  hardens  and  become  ’ 
incapable  of  further  expanding  or  increasing  i 
size.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf  vve  find,  as  you 
observe,  filled  with  innumerable  small  pores 
orifices,  not,  as  I  conceive,  to  collect  food  fre.u 
the  falling  dews  and  rains,  because,  if  that  wc 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
would  have  been  placed  on  the  upper  instead  of 
the  under  side,  as  they  would  more  readily  mist 
with  a  supply. 

The  reason  why  the  twisted  or  rolled  leaf  so 
readily  expands  on  the  approach  of  falling  mo::> 
ture  is,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  secure  what 
falls  upon  it,  and  carry  it  to  the  parched  spaiae 
and  roots.  Let  a  leaf  which  is  rolled  up  dur: 
the  day,  be  examined  early  in  the  morning,  and 
we  uniformly  find  it  spread  out,  with  the  drops 
of  dew  on  its  upper  surface,  if  any  has  f:  :i 
during  the  preceding  night.  If  the  office  o 
underside  of  the  leaf  was  to  imbibe  mo':  t  ;  > 
and  carboil,  ^  would  remain  —*  '  ' 
night,  as  it  worn 
tact  with  it  then,  than 
plants  have  no  nervous  sysi 
cover,  yet  the}'  possess  a  s 
under  given  circumstances, 
moisture  may  be  the  excitin, 
rolling  of  the  twisted  leaf. 
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drought  has  the  effect  also  to  obstruct  the  orifices 
of  respiration  in  the  leaves,  by  exciting  undue 
■excretions  of  saccharine  or  gummy  matter,  as 
we  see  in  honey  dew,  as  it  is  called,  which  only 
occurs  in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  and  du¬ 
ring  extreme  drought,  and  altho’  a  slight  rain 
may  not  reach  the  roots  of  the  plant,  it  may  be 
the  means  of  removing  these  obsructions  upon 
the  leaves,  to  the  healthy  performance  of  their 
functions;  and  further,  we  find  these  slight  rains 
[produce  a  very  temporary'  relief  to  the  suffering 
plant,  in  comparison  with  one  that  is  ample. 

The  offices  of  the  leaf  of  the  dahlia  are  not 
less  distinctly  marked  than  those  of  corn.  We 
find  them  lobed,  with  a  long  grooved  foot  stalk, 
the  angles  ofwhich  run  entirely  round  the  main 
stalk  and  join  with  one  of  like  character  on  the 
opposite  side,  thus  forming  a  receptacle  or  cup 
around  it.  This  receptacle  is  nightly  filled  with 
water  which  falls  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
runs  down  the  foot-stalk,  and  fills  it.  And  for 
what  purpose?  To  soften  that  part  of  the  stem 
■that  a  bud  may  be  thrust  out  more  easilv,  to 
form  a  future  branch  or  limb,  which  it  invaria¬ 
bly  does.  In  some  plants,  of  similar  structure, 
after  the  branch  has  commenced  growing,  the 
1  .af  falls  off,  as  it  has  then  perfected  its  intended 
purpose.  A  person  can  very  easily  perform  a 
very  interesting  experiment  of  making  branches 
grow  at  will,  on  a  tree,  as  follows:  prune  off 
most  of  the  top  so  that  the  tree  becomes  sur¬ 
charged  with  sap,  then  upon  a  smooth  place  on 
the  limb  or  trunk,  stick  a  bit  ofoded  paper  with  a 
little  \  arnisb,  so  as  to  make  a  small  cup  or  recep¬ 
tacle,  in  which  put  a  few*  drops  of  w'ater,  several 
times  a  day',  and  at  sunset,  the  water  being  in 
contact  with  the  bark  of  the  tree,  softens  it,  and  a 
■branch  is  soon  seen  to  start  from  it.  The  dahlia 
leaf  first  elaborated^tho]  sap  at  the  very  point 
where  it  was  needed  to  form  a  bud,  and  at  the 
same  time  applied  the  necessary  means  to  ena¬ 
ble  its  development  to  take  place  with  ease.  The 
common  Polk  weed  (phytolacca  dccandria )  re¬ 
sembles  the  dahlia  both  in  structure  and  economy, 
as  well  as  many  others. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  leaf  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree.  T.  his  leaf  is  also  globrous  above  Hand 
pubescent  beneath,  and  its  use  is  similar  to  "that 
of  the  dahlia,  to  wit;  the  formation  of  buds  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as  the  elaboration  of  the 
sap.  Take  a  twig  in  the  month  of  June,  before 
the  buds  are  formed,  and  pluck  off  every  alter¬ 
nate  leaf,  and  you  will  find  no  buds  will  be  form¬ 
ed  where  they  grew,  while  at  the  foot  of  those 
left  on,  buds  will  be  formed.  They  have  also 
another  very  important  duty  to  perform,  which 
is  the  formation  of  wood.  We  see  that  trees 
which  are  crowded  together,  as  in  a  closely  plant¬ 
ed  grove,  grow  tall  and  slender.  Why?  Bc- 

""Ur  *he  leaves  on  the  topmost  ’ 

.  oranches 
j  s,  consequently 
.,  which  is  added  to  the 
.op,  and  the  tree  becomes 
It  cannot  be  urged,  that  they 
lere,  because  it  isas  plenty  at 
om  of  the  tree,  as  at  the  top. 
.uise  for  it,  however,  which  is,  that 
ad  not  access  to  the  sides  of  the  tree  to 
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evaporate  the  redundant  water  from  the  sap,  biff  j 
only'  at  the  top.  But  to  place  this  fact  beyond  j 
doubt,  we  find  the  same  thing  to  occur  when  a 
tree  grows  by  the  side  of  house  or  wall.  The 
greatest  growth  alway's  takes  place  on  the  side  i 
of  the  tree  opposite  the  wall  or  house  It  cannot  J 
here  be  urged  that  the  house  stole  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  tree,  as  some  have  said,  the  trees 
in  a  crowded  state  get  a  scanty  supply  except 
at  the  top.  It  certainly  is  evident,  that  if  the 
leaves  absorbed  food,  they'  could  as  easily  get  a  ! 
supply  on  the  side  next  the  house,  as  on  the  op-  [ 
posite  side,  and  its  growth  would  be  uniform  on  j 
all  sides,  for  the  air  circulates  as  freely  there  as 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  reason  why  it  grows 
only  on  the  exposed  side  is,  that  side  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  evaporates  the  sap  more  readily', 
and  thus  forms  a  rapid  growth  of  wood,  while 
the  side  contiguous  to  the  house  or  wall  is  shaded, 
and  is  deprived  cf  the  benefit  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  consequently  is  feeble  and  spind¬ 
ling.  The  formatiton  of  the  annual  concentric 
circles  of  wood,  we  observe  in  the  trunks  of  I 
trees,  appears  to  be  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  sap  through  the  surrounding  bark.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  at  this  time  to  cut  a  chip 
from  a  growing  chesnut  tree,  and  separate  the 
bark  from  it  carefully,  you  will  see  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  layer,  sap  vessels  or  tubes, 
which  open  directly  under  the  bark,  and  pour 
their  contents  out  there,  which  soon  forms  mu¬ 
cilage,  or  in  other  words,  the  cambium,  and  final-  j 
ly  perfect  wood.  The  leaves,  in  the  mean  time,  ■ 
have  been  daily  adding  the  same  substance  to 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  In  short,  the  evaporation  i 
of  the  sap  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves, 
adds  new  wood  to  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  while 
that  through  the  bark,  to  the  circumference. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no  plants  that 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  i 
through  their  leaves.  The  sempervivum  tcctorum  ; 
may  be  one  of  them,  for  aught  1  know.  In  my 
former  communication  I  wish  to  he  understood 
as  alluding  to  common  plants  and  trees  of  our  | 
country,  and  the  mass  of  vegetation,  rather  than 
those  of  very  peculiar  and  unusual  habits  and 
structure. 


Of  all  the  experiments  that  I  have  seen  de¬ 
scribed  in  relation  to  the  source  and  method 
plants  employ  in  acquiring  carbon,  none  have 
been  performed  to  my  satisfaction.  Prof.  Dau- 
beny  performed  several,  as  he  says,  showing 
that  plants  absorbed  carbonic  acid  through  their 


leaves.  Although  conducted 


with  great  care, 


a  very  differrent  conclusion  may  he  drawn  from 
them  than  those  hearrivesat.  Heintroduced  mi. 
der  a  bell-glass,  a  potcontaiuinga  plant,  cemented 
orcealedthe  bell-glass  around  the  edgesby  mercu- 

Q  ulate  of  iron,  and  then  added 
ry,  or  oilier  wise,  iu  ^  t 

five  or  six  per  cent,  of  carbonic  uC’.L  tri  t!?_  nt" 
mosphere  enclosed  in  it,  which  was  absorbed 
through  the  leaves  of  the  enclosed  plant,  as  he 
says.  We  say  it  was  absorbed  through  the  roots, 
as  they  had  as  ready  access  to  it  as  the  leaves. — 
Again — he  says  he  introduced  the  brauches  of 
the  common  lilac  (syringa  valgaris)  into  a  jar, 
containing  six  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air,  min¬ 


gled  with  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
as  before.  On  the  first  day  no  perceptible  alter¬ 
ation  was  noticed  in  the  air,  but  on  the  second 
day  the  oxygen  had  risen  26.5  per  cent.,  the  next 
day  it  had  sunk  to  26.0.  but  by  2  p.  m.  it  had 
again  risen  to  29-75,  and  by  sunset  had  risen  to 
30  per  cent.,  and  then  again  sunk  as  before  one- 
half  per  cent.  New  this  proves  nothing  more 
than  that  the  plant  experimented  upon  expired 
oxygen,  and  probably  all  the  elements  of  water, 
which  diluted  the  rnixture'ofcarbonic  acid  with 
the  atmospheric  air,  so  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  oxygen,  instead  of 
a  diminution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Again — you  will  observe  that  none  of  tho 
plants  experimented  upon,  survived  longer  than 
two  or  Ihree  days. while  subjected  to  this  mixture, 
and  had  he  used  less  carbonic  acid,  I  have  littlo 
doubt  they  would  have  lived  longer,  and  that  tho 
less  the  "quantity  the  longer  they  would]  have 
lived.  Others  have  plucked  off  the  leaves  of 
plants  nnd’immersed  them  in  water  containing  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  affirm  that  it  was  absorbed  by 
them,  which  I  shall  not  dispute  or  doubt — the 
ends  ofthe  leaf  stems  which  have  been  broken 
oft’,  doubtless  absorbed  it,  as  we  would  reasona¬ 
bly  expect,  it  being  the  proper  avenuejor  ]it. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  a]b ranch,  with¬ 
out  being  detached  from  the  plant  or  tree,  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  when  introduced  into  it,  ora*mix- 
ture  of  it  with  atmospheric  air ;  although  I  find 
an  increase  of  oxygen  precisely  as  did  Professor 
Daxtbeny,  and  producing  simply  a  relative  dfier- 
ence  of  proportions  of  gases. 

I  believe  Prof.  Johnson  has  pretty  well  explo¬ 
ded  the  doctrines  of  Liebig  in  this  respect,  and 
that  his  theories  are  receivod^with  much  doubt 
of  their  correctness,  and  will  probably  be  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  by  practical  agriculturists  and 
chemists,  after  a  trial.  I  was  not  aware  that  tho 
air  on  the  lee  side  of  a  corn  field,  differed  from 
that  on  the  windward  side.  If  so.  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  been  applied  by  the  corn  in  some 
manner  unknown,  tp  its  own  use.  I,  however, 
think  it  a  very  nice  experiment  to  perform,  as 
the  atmosphere  only  contains,  ordinarily  but 
1-10,000  part  carbonkffacid,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  and  it  would  require  great  nceuracy  in  tho 
analysis  to  detect  a  difference  in  the  small  por¬ 


tion  that  could  be  experimented  upon,  conse¬ 
quently  it  should  be  received  with  much  cau¬ 
tion. 

Many  plants  have  leaves  covered  with  a  dovvn- 
ny  or  dusty  substance,  these  convey  moisture 
to  the  stem  and  roots,  by  means  of  capillary  at¬ 
traction;  many  of  them  having  pendant  leaves. 
Most  leaves,  however,  are  varnished  as  it  were 
on  the  upper  side,  that  the  water  may  the  moro 
readily  run  off.  Had  leaves  been  intended  by 
the  Creator  as  the  recipients  of  food  for  tho 
plants  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  would 
aaVG  uSeh  placed,  Ss  Dr.  Eranklin  said  a  man’s 
nose  would  have  been,  had  it  been  intended  as 
a  receptacle  for  snuff,  to  wit;  the  other  side  up. 

I  have  candidly  given  you  my  reasons  for 
doubting  the  hypothesis,  that  plants  receive  their 
carbon  through  the  medium  of  their  leaves; 
whether  well  founded,  or  not,  I  leave  to  the  more 
scientific  and  discerning  to  determine,  hoping 
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that  I  3hall  not  1)3  the  means  of  causing  one  blade 
less  of  grass  to  grow,  than  would  otherwise  have 
grown,  had  I  not  doubted  and  condemned  the 
theories  of  Prof.  Liebig. 

Your  truly,  J.  Van  Buren. 

Clarksville,  Ga.,  April  8,  1851. 

-  «TI  - - 

Lig'it— it«  isiiliirncc  oji  Itir  growth  of 
Plan!*!. 

A  highly  respected  correspondent 
makes  the  following  enquiry  : 

“  Cant  you  give  us  an  article  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  on  the  growth  of  plants? 
— thus  indicating  the  advantages  of  plant¬ 
ing  certain  crops  at  particular  stages  of; 
the  moon.” 

There  is,  we  believe,  in  the  minds  of ! 
Vegetable  Physiologists,  no  doubt  of  the  j 
chemical  influence  of  solar  light  in  the  ; 
elaboration  of  the  sap  of  plants.  The 
most  convincing  and  satisfactory  experi-  ; 
ments  have  been  made  by  De  Condolle  ! 
and  others,  all  going  to  prove  the  fact. —  ; 
But  that  as  much  can  lie  said  o f  lunar  in¬ 
fluence,  or  indeed  of  any  influence  what-  | 
ever  of  the  moon  on  plants  may,  we  think,  j 
most  reasonably  be  doubted. 

AVVshall  he  pleased  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  able  correspondents  on  this  sub-  ! 
ject.  At  present  we  make  the  following- 
extract  from  an  interesting  essay  on  veg¬ 
etable  physiology,  by  Geo.  D.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  in  Washington  College,  Va. 

“  We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the 
question,  by  what  means  are  plants  ena-  i 
bled  to  effect  the  elaboration  of  their  sap.  ; 
As  that  sap  enters  the  root,  it  is  a  thin 
fluid  consisting  principally  ot  water  con¬ 
taining  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution; 
from  the  raw  material,  in  some  way  or 
another,  plants  are  enabled  to  form  all 
the  components  of  the  vegetable  struc¬ 
ture,  the  wood,  the  starch,  the  sugar,  the  j 
gum,  the  oil,  the  resin,  the  acids,  &c. —  ! 
The  question  is,  by  what  means  is  it  that 
plants  arc  enabled  to  effect  these  chang¬ 
es.  To  give  a  full  and  complete  answer  j 
to  this  question,  is  impossible  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology ;  yet  there  are  some  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  by  experi¬ 
ments  carefully  performed  and  often  re¬ 
peated,  which  it  may  be  important  to  the 
practical  agriculturist  to  know. 

The  most  important  of  these  is,  that 
many  of  those  chemical  changes  which 
constitute  what  is  termed  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  sap,  are  effected  through  the 
agency  of  solar  light,  or  it  not  by  its  di¬ 
rect  agency,  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
plant  to  effect  them.  How  it  is  that 
light  is  able  to  change  the  chemical  rela¬ 
tions  of  substances,  so  as  to  cause  those 
to  combine,  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  separate  ;  or  to  cause  those  to 
separate  which  would  otherwise  have  re¬ 
mained  combined,  is  a  matter  of  which 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  as 
yet  been  given  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  fact 
in  chemistry  which  is  better  established 


than  that  it  does  act  in  this  way.  If  a 
bottle,  partly  tilled  with  nitric  acid,  be 
set  away  in  a  dark  place,  it  will  undergo 
no  change  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  direct 
sun-light,  a  decomposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  acid  at  once  commences,  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  wili 
soon  become  tilled  with  a  mixture  of  ox¬ 
ygen  and  nitrous  acid.  If  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
he  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  light  be  care¬ 
fully  excluded,  no  combination  will  take 
place,  it  matters  not  how  long  they  be 
thus  kept  mixed  ;  but  if  the  mixture  he 
exposed  to  diffuse  day-light,  the  two 
gases  will  gradually  combine,  and  form 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid;  if  the 
mixture  be  exposed  to  direct  sun-light, 
the  combination  takes  place  as  instanta¬ 
neously,  and  with  as  violent  an  explo¬ 
sion,  as  if  caused  by  the  contact  of  flame 
or  by  the  electric  spark.  These  facts, 
and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter,  which  might  bo  mentioned  did  it 
seem  necessary,  establish  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  the  principal  that  light  does  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  ofso  altering  the  onlina- 
nary  chemical  relations  of  bodies  as  to 
cause  combinations  and  decompositions 
which  otherwise  would  not  take  place. 

The  principal  agency  of  light  appears 
to  be  exerted  in  effecting  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  fixing  the 
carbon  thus  obtained,  in  the  tissues  of 
of  the  plant.  Some  of  the  evidence  on 
which  this  statement  rests,  have  been 
given  in  a  proceeding  chapter  ;*  I  will 
here  add  only  a  few  remarks  of  De  Can¬ 
dolle,  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  re¬ 
sults  of  numerous  experiments  perform¬ 
ed  by  himself.  “If”  says  he,  “two 
plants  are  exposed,  one  to  darkness,  and 
the  other  to  the  sun,  in  close  vessels  and 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  are  remov¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  we  will 
find  that  the  first  has  diminished  neither 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  nor  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  that  in  the  second,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has 
diminished,  while  the  quantity  of  free  ox¬ 
ygen  has  increased  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  Or  if  we  place  two  similar  plants 
in  close  vessels  in  the  sun,  the  one  in  a 
vessel  containing  no  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  other  in  air  containing  a  known  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  air  in  tho 
first  vessel  has  nndergone  no  change, 
while  that  in  the  second  will  indicate  an 
increase  of  oxygen  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  if  the  experiment  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  sufficient  care,  we  shall  dis¬ 
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*  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  ray  of  solar 
light  was  composed  of  three  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rable  rays,  viz.,  a  luminous  ray ;  a  heating,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  calorific  ray, 
which  is  not  luminous;  and  a  chemical  ray 
which  is  neither  heating  or  luminous.  By  a 
certain  contrivance,  it  is  easy  to  absorb  any  two 
of  these  rays,  while  the  third  is  suffered  to  pass 
on  undisturbed.  By  subjecting  a  plant  to  each 
of  the  three  rays  in  succession,  it  has  been  found 
that  it  is  the  chemical  ray  alone  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  any  effect.  The  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
repeat  the  experiments  of  De  Candolle. 


cover  that  the  plant  in  question  has 
gained  a  proportionable  quantity  of  car- 
lion.  Therefore,  wc  conclude  that  the 
carbonic  acid  which  has  disappeared,  has 
given  its  oxygen  to  the  air,  and  its  car¬ 
bon  to  the  plant,  and  that  this  effect  has 
been  produced  solely  by  the  action  ofso- 
lar  light.”  AH  tho  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  lead  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  solar  light  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  plants,  to  enable  them 
to  digest  the  crude  matter  which  they 
obtain  from  the  soil. 

“The  fixing  of  carbon  by  the  action  of 
light,  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  quality  of  timber;  a  point  of  no 
small  importance  in  all  countries.  It  is 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  carbon  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  tissue,  either  in  its  own 
proper  form,  or  in  combination  with  oth¬ 
er  elements,  in  the  form  of  resinous  or 
astringent  matter,  that  difference  in  tho 
quality  in  the  limber  of  the  same  species 
of  tree  is  principally  owing.  Isolated 
oak  trees,  fully  exposed  to  the  influeneo 
of  light,  become  tougher  and  more  du¬ 
rable  than  the  same  species  growing  in 
dense  forests  ;  in  the  former  case  its  tis¬ 
sue  lias  become  solidified  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  carbon  fixed  in  the  system 
during  its  growth.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  brittle  wainscot 
oak  of  the  Black  Forest,  Eng.  is  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  very  same  species  as  the  solid 
naval  timber  of  Great  Brittain.”  The  re¬ 
sults  of  chemical  analysis  confirm  this 
opinion,  as  will  be  seen  by  noticing  t'no 
quantity  of  carbon  obtained  from  differ-* 
out  kinds  of  wood,  as  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


C  o  nnemn  a- w  o  o  d 

-  55  per 

Iron-wood 

-  53.44 

Oak  - 

-  52.50 

Beech  - 

-  51.45 

Box 

-  50 

Willow 

-  40.80 

“It  is  to  the  power  which  sun-light 
possesses  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid, 
and  fixing  the  carbon  in  the  tissues  of  tho 
plant,  that  the  direction  which  tho 
branches  of  a  tree  assume,  is  generally 
to  be  ascribed.  When  a  branch  first  pro¬ 
trudes  from  a  stem,  its  own  weight  would 
bend  it  downwards,  if  it  were  not  for  tho 
effects  of  light  from  above,  which  solidi¬ 
fies  the  part  exposed  to  it.  Let  any  ono 
expose  a  green  branch  in  such  a  way 
that  light  strikes  it  only  on  one  side  ;  the 
tissue  on  that  side  will  fix  the  most  car¬ 
bon,  become  harder  and  lengthen  less ; 
while  the  tissue  of  the  opposite  side,  fix¬ 
ing  less  carbon,  will  harden  less,  and 
lengthen  more;  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  that  the  branch  will  be  eventual¬ 
ly  turned  towards  the  light.  This  will 
explain  the  uniform  tendency  of  the 
green  parts  of  plants  to  turn  towards  tho 
light.” 

Besides  fixing  simple  carbon  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  a  plant,  light  appears  to  exert  a 
very  important  and  necessary  agency  in 
the  production  of  many  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  vegetables.  Of  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  production  of  the  various 
kinds  of  coloring  matter,  and  also  of  the 
odoriferous  principles,  I  have  already 
spoken,  when  treating  of  those  subjects, 
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Grindstones — These  are  now 
generally  hung  on  friction  rollers, 
and  are  moved  with  a  treadle.  The 
person  grinding  can  thus  turn  bis 
own  stone  without  assistance. 

The  friction  rollers  render  the 
movement  of  the  stone  very  easy. 

[A.  B  Allen's  Catalogue. 


To  the  formation  of  starch,  a  substance 
into  the  composition  of  which  carbon  en¬ 
ters  very  largely,  sun-light  appears  to  be 
necessary.  It  is  to  the  starch  which  they 
contain,  that  potatoes,  corn,  and  many 
other  plants,  owe  most  of  their  nutritive 
properties.  Potatoes  grown  in  the  dark 
are  always  watery,  in  consequence  of  no 
starch  being  developed  in  them  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
which  they  contain,  is,  in  other  circum¬ 
stances,  propotrioned  to  the  intensity  of 
light  to  which  their  leaves,  (the  organs  in 
which  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  is  prin¬ 
cipally  effected,)  are  exposed.  When  or-  j 
chard-ground  is  undercropped  with  po  ; 
tatoes,  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  is  nev-  j 
cr  good,  simply  because  so  large  a  quant  i-  j 
ty  oflight  is  intercepted  by  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  orchard  trees,  as  to  retard 
the  formation  of  starch.  The  formation 
of the  milky  juices  of  many  plants,  ap¬ 
pears  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  so¬ 
lar  light.  As  these  milky  juices  are  fre¬ 
quently  poisonous,,  it  is  a  inattar  of  great 
importance  to  prevent  their  formation, 
where  the  plant  is  intended  to  be  eaten. 
Hence  the  common  practice  of  blanch¬ 
ing.  as  it  is  called  ;  which  in  fact  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  excluding  the  sun-light 
from  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  certain  substances  which  would  have 
been  produced  had  sun-light  hail  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  plant.  Hence  too,  the  safety 
with  which  the  young  shoots,  which 
have  just  protruded  from  beneath  the 
ground,  are  eaten,  when  the  same  plant, 
ifeatenatany  subsequent  period  of  its 
growth,  would  have  been  highly  delete¬ 
rious. 


From  the  Working  Farmer. 

S’otatocs  ami  Tomatoes. 

It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  de" 
serves  to  be,  that  the  tomato,  when  grown 
among  corn,  is  fai'  superior  in  flavor  to 
those  grown  in  the  common  way.  They 
must  of  course  have  a  fair  chance  of 
room  to  grow,  and  not  be  too  much 
crowded  by  the  corn.  Those  who  can 
appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  this  veg¬ 
etable  when  in  perfection,  will  find  this 
mode  of  growing  them  to  secure  all  they 
can  ask ;  at  least  such  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience- 

It  is  maintained,  by  some  respectable 
experimenters,  that  potatoes  planted  a- 
mong  corn  are  not  so  liable  to  rot ;  and 
this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  trials  to  render  it  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention. 

The  soundness  of  potatoes  in  these  ca¬ 
ses,  and  the  superior  flavor  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  mentioned  above,  are  probably  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  same  cause,  which  is,  that 
corn,  from  its  superior  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion  and  assimilation,  approximates  to  it¬ 
self  the  soluble  nitrogenous  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  the  soil,  and  thus  prevents  the 
less  energetic  plants  in  its  neighborhood 
from  absorbing  those  compounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  their 
products.  The  best  potatoes  are  those 
which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
starch,  and  this  is  but  carbon  and  the 
constituents  of  water  in  another  shape. 


Azotized  manures,  which  are  found  so 
essential  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  detrimental  when  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  circulation  of  a  plant 
which  does  not  require  them  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  products,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  unable  to  digest  such  concentra¬ 
ted  nutriment.  Every  one  knows  how 
much  inferior  the  sweet  potato  becomes 
when  grown  upon  clay  soil  ;  and  Liebig 
speaks  of  a  peculiar  kind  ofturnip,  which, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  loses  all 
the  good  qualities  for  which  it  is  noted 
when  cultivated  in  sandy  land. 

Those  plants  in  which  compounds  of 
carbon  predominate,  may  be  said  to  form 
a  lower  grade,  in  the  scale  of  vegetable 
life,  than  that  occupied  by  those  contain¬ 
ing  more  nitrogen.  The  former  are  the 
unassisted  products  of  nature — the  for¬ 
ests  and  the  wild  grasses  with  which  a 
fertile  country  is  covered,  before  the  bu¬ 
sy  hand  of  man  has  entered  upon  its  la¬ 
bors  ;  and  the  latter  are  the  golden  har¬ 
vests  which  his  skill  and  industry  secure, 
to  increase  his  comforts,  or  add  to  his 
wealth. 

A  portion  of  nitrogen  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  all  vegetables,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  we  sometimes  apply 
more  of  the  substance  than  is  required  to 
produce  the  best  results.  If  we  admit, 
with  Liebig,  that  “plants  absorb  all  the 
soluble  matters  present  in  the  soil,  as  a 
sponge  absorbs  water  with  all  that  it 
contains  in  solution  indiscriminately,” 
we  must  be  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adapting  the  supplies  of  food  to 
the  necessities  of  the  plant,  and  of  with¬ 
holding,  as  far  as  possible,  that  which  is 
useless  or  detrimental. 

It  is  said  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  ma¬ 
nure  the  plant  more  than  the  soil  ;  and 
certainly,  to  do  this  understandingly  and 
effectually,  implies  the  perfection  of  the 
highest  accomplishment  within  the  am¬ 
bition  of  a  scientific  farmer. 

PcncillHigs  by  a  Planter— IV®.  3. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — When  we  reflect  on  the 
magnitude  of  (he  principles  involved  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  affecting  generations  of  our  race,  yet  un¬ 
born,  extending  into  indefinite  time,  embracing 
the  highest  hopes  ofman’s  intelligence  and  civili¬ 
zation,  we  think  we  present  sufficient  apology 
for  intruding  onyour  readers  our  remarks. 

South  Carolina  in  its  primitive  condition  pre¬ 


sented  on  its  area  a  large  proportion  of  fertile 
soil,  possessing  within  its  geological  limits  three 
distinct  floral  regions,  climatically  fitted  for  the 
production  of  nearly  every  animal  and  vegetable 
required  for  subsistence,  and  even  luxuries,  to 
gratify  the  tastes  of  refined  life. 

The  time  is  not  very  remote  when  the  plow 
and  the  axe  had  not  broken  the  soil  or  felled  the 
forest,  when  the  beauty  of  the  wooded  landscape 
was  uninarred  by  gullies,  and  barren  old  field* 
covered  with  flinty  broomsedge — the  chronicler 
of  the  folly  of  our  destructive  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  continued  fertility  of  the  soil  is  of  the 
greatest  interest — it  concerns  every  man  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  his  occupation — the  blacksmith 
at  his  anvil — the  miner  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  hardy  tar  whose  home  is  on  the 
perilous  deep,  are  all  equally  interested,  in  the 
continued  and  increasing  fertility  of  the>  earth’s 
surface.  This  being  the  fact,  what  language  can 
we  use  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  a  system  of 
agriculture,  marching  onward,  extinguishing  un¬ 
der  its  footsteps  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  leaving  a 
desert  behind,  making  future  operations  for  re¬ 
covery,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  approxi¬ 
mating  closely  that  condition. 

We  expect  to  call  down  on  our  head  some 
unmeaning,  yet  very  fashionable  epithets,  for 
our  attempting  to  make  comparisons,  but  wo 
shall  not  wander  to  the  land  of  wooden  nutmegs, 
but  will  rest  satisfied  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  much  abused,  though  once  lovely  Carolina  ; 
nor  do  we  fear  contradiction,  when  we  assert 
that  an  impoverishing,  spendthrift  course  has 
been  pursued  by  the  planters  of  this  State,  suffi¬ 
cient  we  think  to  arouse  intelligence  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  as  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
this/lestructive  state  of  the  soil  must  have  an  end; 
and  no  lover  of  his  country,  and  the  well  being 
of  his  fellow  man,  but  what  should  lend  a  willing 
ear  and  a  helping  hand  to  arrest  these  dvvnward 
tendencies.  The  question  is  one  of  time  alone, 
and  not  of  fact,  to  say  when  the  whole  state  will 
be  reduced  to  sterility.  These  statements  may 
be  the  subject  of  ridicule,  but  that  will  not  invali¬ 
date  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Change  in  public 
sentiment  is  the  only  hope.  Ignorance  with  it8 
attendant  traditions  and  prejudices  must  be  bro¬ 
ken  down,  and  the  one  idea  system  of  agriculture 
must  be  uprooted.  The  wearing-out  and  im 
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poverishment  of  the  soil,  serves  more  to  alien¬ 
ate  man  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  in  this  country, 
than  all  the  acts  of  government  have  achieved. — 
When  man  loves  his  home  he  loves  his  country, 
and  a  home  to  be  loved,  must  be  in  a  bettering 
condition,  which  gives  status  to  its  owner,  with 
growing  contentment.  Agricultural  journals 
and  societies  can  do  much  to  enlighten,  amelio¬ 
rate  and  amend,  the  present  condition  of  the  soil. 
As  Carolinians,  we  possess  many  advantages 
in  climate  and  productions;  but,  so  far,  we  have 
proved  unworthy  of  these  blessings,  and  have 
persevered  with  blind  adhesiveness  in  barbarous¬ 
ly  murdering  the  soil,  recklessly  impoverishing 
every  thing  around,  to  call  down  the  curses  of 
future  generations,  by  thus  wasting  the  elements 
of  subsistence.  Nature  will  vindicate  her  viola¬ 
ted  laws,  and  whoever  abuses  the  gifts  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  soil  must  sooner  or  later  pay  the  penalty. 
How  much  of  the  once  beautiful  faced  country 
of  Carolina  now  lies  in  almost  irretrievable 
ruin?  If  now  and  then  a  farm  presents  that  is 
in  a  bettering  condition,  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  were  we  not  afraid  of  offending  your 
fair  Beaufort  correspondent,  we  would  say  Caro¬ 
lina  “  wears  a  ragged  appearance.”  Let  the  de¬ 
nuded,  water-worn  and  gullied  old  fields,  endorse 
the  assertion.  Blind,  indeed,  is  he  who  fails  to 
see  this  work  of  destruction. 

We  assume  the  value  of  land  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  far  above  its  marketable  price;  and 
no  matter  if  the  original  cost  of  land  was  hut  ten 
cents  an  acre,  if  the  fertility  he  destroyed,  an 
equal  injury  is  done  to  the  world,  us  if  it  had  cost 
one  hundred  dollarjs  per  acre — in  a  word,  the 
price  of  land  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  intrinsic 
value. 

Animal  beings  are  destined,  under  a  law  of 
nature,  to  perpetual  increase.  Nor  is  man  ex¬ 
empt.  This  being  acknowledged,  what  should 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  the  agriculturist  ?  Most 
eminently'  it  is  his  duty,  not  to  diminish,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  for  production. 

Lands  have  deteriorated  in  this  State  more  by 
washing  away,  than  by  all  other  influences. — 
We  are  not  among  those  who  can  see  that  solar 
rays  ever  injure  the  earth’s  fertility.  The  earth 
undisturbed  by  tillage  is  every  where  fruitful,  ex¬ 
cept  where  geological  formation,  or  excess  of 
some  mineral,  forbids.  Plants  grow  without  til¬ 
lage — plows  and  hoes  are  civ. 1. zed  utensils. — 
To  prevent  lands  from  washing  away,  is  the 
most  important  object,  which  the  intelligent  ag¬ 
riculturist  can  bring  to  bear  in  his  operations  for 
improving  the  soil.  In  the  South  the  meteoric 
order  of  things  is  such,  that  more  than  double  the 
quantity  ol^water  falls  in  a  given  time,  than  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  The  writer  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  measured  three  andtwo-thiid  inches  that  fell 
from  one  cloud  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours;  and 
even  in  January,  one  and  eight-teng:h  inches 
fell  on  the  22nd  and  23d  ;  two  years  ago  five  in¬ 
ches  fell  in  one  day.  To  find  how  to  meet  these 
sudden  floods,  and  to  dispose  of  the  water  harm¬ 
lessly,  calls  upon  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Southern  agriculturist,  arid  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  many  of  our  thinking  planters  are  at 
this  time  engaged  in  this  necessary  business  of 
trying  to  prevent  their  soil  from  mechanical 
washing,  and  we  have  been  cheered  this  winter 
and  spring,  by  seeing  several  farmers  engineer¬ 
ing  their  slopes  and  hill-sides,  forming  ditches 
with  gentle  inclinations  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water.  This  is  the  dawn  of  a  better  day — hu¬ 
man  toil  was  never  better  spent,  than  when  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  soil. — 
Patriotism  culls  loudly,  benevolence  and  impe¬ 
rious  obligation  to  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
our  race  yet  unborn,  are  the  incentives  to  the 
work.  'Then  Carolinians  up  and  he  doing! — 
Shake  oft' the  thraldom  of  ignorance — awake  to 
the  light  which  science  in  its  onward  march  clus¬ 
ters  around  yon — step  manfully  into  the  breach, 
and  make  a  strong,  well-directed  and  continued 
effort,  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  your  broad 
acres,  nor  ever  stop  the  good  work, ’till  every 


denuded  part  of  your  fields  smile  with  promised 
lurves  ,  and  every  unsightly  gully  presents  an 
even  surface  to  the  plow  sabring  art,  and  science, 
and  industrial  energy  to  bear  upon  the  work  — 
then  will  the  land  he  filled  with  plenty — a  glow¬ 
ing  love  of  home  will  he  barriers ‘.o  emigration — 
harmonious  beauty  will  play  over  the  landscape, 
and  in  this  onward  career,  man  will  approximate 
I  is  high  destiny.  There  is  nothing  utopian  in 
the  picture,  it  is  a  reality  which  the  mind  and 
energies  of  man,  if  legitimately  directed,  can  ac¬ 
complish. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  physical  science,  has 
outstripped  the  wildest  fiction.  One  develop¬ 
ment  lias  scarcely  sounded  its  triumph  through  the 
laud,  ere  the  mind  is  startled  with  another  more 
astounding.  Then  we  would  ask,  shall  the 
workmen  at  the  base  of  this  stupendous  struc¬ 
ture  be  engaged,  prompted  alone  by  the  “mighty 
dollar,”  to  remove,  stone  by  stone,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  great  fabric,  now  rearing  by  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  otir  race?  We  say  no!  emphatically 
no!  Every  principle  forbids  the  barbarous  act; 
then  we  say,  workmen  to  the  rescue,  place  back 
every  stone,  and  as  the  fabric  towers  to  the 
skies  let  the  base  extend  to  the  earth’s  extreme 
verge.  Can  this  be  done  ?  We  answer,  it  can. 
We  know  it  is  beyond  the  genius  of  man  to  cre¬ 
ate  one  particle  of  matter,  or  add  one  atom  to 
the  volume  ofthe  earth,  but  lie  has  the  power  to 
secure  and  promote  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  To  achieve  this  his  prejudices  must  he  up¬ 
rooted,  the  aids  of  science  must  lie  called  in,  and 
the  mind  of  the  agriculturist  must  be  illumined 
by  the  humanizing  light  of  its  giant  powers. — 
Knowledge  must  be  radiated  fiom  the  few  to 
the  many,  ’till  every  farmer  and  every  (inechau- 
ic  has  a  store  in  himself,  ready  for  useful  and 
active  operation  in  the  field  and  the  workshop; 
hand  in  hand  should  art,  science  and  industrial  en¬ 
ergies  march  in  the  great  highway  ofman’s  desti¬ 
ny,  and  thus  rear  our  race  f  ir  above  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  Pestilence,  with  its  awful  results,  is  the 
creature  of  vice  and  ignorance.  Famine,  in  all  its 
haggard  phases,  is  the  result  of  wrong  doing  and 
disobedience  to  laws  fixed  in  the  constitution  of 
nature,  by  a  beneficent  providence  lor  the  wisest 
purposes.  J.  P.  B. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Review  of  the  ITIni-cIi]  Number. 

Messrs  Editors  : — Will  you  indulge 
us  in  a  few  words  on  the  March  Number. 

“ Report  on  Fruit." — Very  good:  we 
trust  the  many  good  things  upon  this 
subject,  in  your  Journal  of  late,  are  om- 
nious  of  a  better  taste  in  the  selection 
and  cultivation  of  this  luxury  of  life. 

“  Mixed  Husbandry," — Dr.  Philips  can¬ 
not  evince  too  much  zeal  in  this  cause. 
It  is  a  noble  one,  and  worthy  of  all  the 
talent  which  can  be  arrayed  in  its  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  high  time  that  the  people 
were  growing  tired  of  political  humbug- 
ry,  and  turning  their  attention  to  home 
and  its  improvement.  There  is  no  part 
of  this  broad  earth,  susceptible  of greater 
improvement  than  the  South,  and  of  all 
the  South,  there  is  no  spot  where  it  is 
more  needed  than  in  South  Carolina. — 
We  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  State,  of  the  virtues  and  capabilities 
of  her  citizens,  nor  can  we  ever  have,  un¬ 
less  we  give  up  politics,  for  a  living,  and 
devote  some  of  our  energies  to  the  home 
department. 


“  Corn  Culture .” — Verily  here  is  a  fel¬ 
low'  who  runs  the  thing  into  the  ground 
in  earnest.  Well,  we  have  no  objections 
to  his  deep  plowing,  the  first  time,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  might  be 
iuduced  to  subscribe  to  the  second,  but 
we  cant  go  that  third  plow  ing,  w  hich  is 
to  cut  the  young  roots  and  go  in  search 
ol  more  food  for  the  stalk.  There  may 
be  some  sense  in  root  pruning  fruit  trees 
to  prevent  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  hut 
we  can  see  very  little  use  in  root  pruning 
corn,  provided  the  weeds  and  grass  can 
be  killed  without  it.  There  is  certainly 
some  time  lost  in  that  second  growth  of 
the  stalks,  to  say  the  least. 

“Mr.  Jnnius  Smith's  Letter .  ” — Mr. 
Smith  has  roused  up  a  tart  customer, 
and  got  about  such  a  rubbing  as  he  de¬ 
served. 

“  Food  of  plants — We  are  glad  to  see 
as  good  authority  as  Mr.  Van  Buretl,  ar¬ 
rayed  on  the  side  of  organic  manures. — 
And  here  let  us  take  occasion  to  remark, 
again,  that  we  do  not  deny  that  benefits 
arise  from  the  use  of  inorganic  manures. 
They  are  very  good  things  in  their  place, 

and  always  better  when  organic  matter  is 
abundant. 

“  Capillary  Attraction." — A  very  sensi¬ 
ble  article.  We  hope  to  see  many  such 
from  “Pendleton.”  It  is  by  simplifying 
science  we  must  expect  to  reach  the  back 
country  farmer. 

“  Guinea  Grass." — De  gustibus  non  cst 
disputandum.  We  have  witnessed  its 
operations  enough  for  our  own  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“Meteorological  Observations." — Joachim 
is  right — too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
such  things.  A  series  of  experiments  ju¬ 
diciously  conducted,  by  intelligent  plant¬ 
ers,  might  lead  to  important  results: — 
How  many  planters  have  answered 
Lieut.  Maury’s  circular  ? 

“  Dew." — Mr.  Van  liuren  seems  to  have 
got  into  warm  water  with  his  new  theo¬ 
ry  of  dew'.  We  take  it,  that  he  is  able  to 
take  care  of  himself. 

“Spent  Tan  Bark." — A  capital  article, 
and  in  good  season — friend  G.  look  to  it. 

“Barren  or  unfruitful  Soils." — “I.” 
speaks  sensibly  and  to  the  point.  Our 
doctrine  is,  as  we  have  again  and  again 
said,  that  it  is  not  this  or  that  particular 
salt  in  abundance  that  makes  fertility, 
hut  the  presence  of  all  required  by  the 
plant. 

“  Corn  Planting.  ” — Notwithstanding 
w'e  have  the  heavy  weight  of  Dr.  Phiiip's 
opinion  against  us,  on  this  subject,  we 
are  strong  advocates  for  open  planting, 
in  this  latitude.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  succeed  by  dose  planting  in  any 
land.  We  have  seen  fields,  in  Narcoo- 
chee  Valley,  that  would  yield  an  average 
of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  planted  4£  by 
4£,  two  stalks  to  the  hill.  As  to  the  ysg 
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of  the  sub-soil  plough,  there  can  be  no  j 
doubt,  it  is  the  best  plough  in  the  world 
for  the  first  working. 

“  Source  of  the  fertility  of  lands.” — Pry 
is  down  upon  Broomsedge  again,  and 
seems  to  be  somewhat  annoyed  by  “his 
great  tenacity  of  life,  and  extraordinary 
power  of  vitality.”  A  professional  woods 
burner  should  know  that  Broomsedge  al¬ 
ways  improves  under  that  operation. — 
Wo  are  not  disposed  to  go  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  rules  of  grammar  or  verb¬ 
al  criticism,  if  we  have  misunderstood 
Pry,  it  has  not  been  intentional,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others  seem  to  be  in  the  same  dilem-  ; 
m’a.  Pry  quotes  from  Bakewell :  “  by  a 
provision  ofthe  author  of  nature,  it  is  or¬ 
dained  that  those  rocks  which  ^  decom¬ 
pose  rapidly,  are  those  which  form  the 
most  fertile  soils,  for  the  quality  of  soils 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  are  formed.”  Granted — but 
from  this  fact  by  no  means  follows  the  ; 
corollary  deduced  by  Pry.  We  don’t 
care  how  rich  the  inorganic  remains  may 
be,  it  can  never  make  a  fertile  soil,  till 
organic  matter  in  larger  quantities  is  add¬ 
ed.  “Poor  and  hungry  soils,”  says  Sir! 
Humphrey  Davy,  “are  commonly  produ-  | 
ced  hy  the  decomposition  of  the  granite 
and  sandstone  rocks,  such  soils  usually 
remain  for  ages,  with  only  a  thin  covering  j 
of  vegetation.  The  soils  produced  by  the 
same  gradual  means  on  the  limestones, 
chalks  and  basalts,  are  often  clothed  by  j 
nature  with  the  perennial  grasses  and  af¬ 
ford,  when  ploughed  up,  a  rich  bed  of 
vegetation  for  every  species  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  crops.”  If  sir  Humphrey  be  correct, 
it  seems  to  us  madness  to  be  annually 
burning  off  granite  mountain  soils. — 
Where  there  is  present  an  abundance  of 
i  lie  salts  of  lime,  a  constant  and  rapid  de¬ 
composition  (the  ercrnacausis  of  Liebig) 
will  be  kept  up  without  the  aid  of  fire, 
and  this  is  the  case  generally  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  lands  of  the  West  and  Virginia  so 
eulogized  by  Pry. 

Since  Pry  complains  of  our  thrusting  a 
series  of  analyses  in  his  way,  we  will 
spare  him  on  this  point,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  where  these  inorganic  ma¬ 
nures  come  from  ;  do  they  come  from  the 
decomposition  of  rocks,  minerals,  &c.  ? 
Where  do  we  find  this  mass  of  decompo¬ 
sition  ?  It  is  in  the  subsoil,  or  it  is  in 
the  plant,  or  it  has  gone  to  the  winds  and 
waves.  If  the  subsoil  of  A’s  farm  was 
originally  formed  out  of  the  debris  of 
rocks  rich  in  lime,  potash,  soda,  &c.,  it 
contains  these  salts  still,  or  Prof.  Way’s 
new  discovery  is  all  humbug.  And  if 
the  sub-soil  of  B’s  farm  was  originally 
formed  from  the  debris  of  rocks  deficient 
in  such  salts,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  en¬ 
riching  it,  by  any  means  save  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  tfie  inorganic  materials  needed. — 
It  can  never  be  done  by  burning  the 
woods. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  certainly  good  authori¬ 
ty.  “  Potash,”  he  says,  “  renders  most 
of  vegetable  humus  soluble  in  water,  con¬ 
sequently  it  produces  a  very  marked  and 
powerful  effect,  rendering  vegetation  for 
a  while  extremely  luxuriant;  but  the 
evils  that  follow  from  a  too  free  use  of 
this  substance  are  very  great,  for  the  soil 


Bjiiprovcf!  ESrussh  Seed-Sower. 

This  machine,  with  all  its  es¬ 
sential  parts,  has  been  long  in  use 
in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  only  one  that 
plants  all  the  variously  formed 
small  seeds  rapidly  and  with  pre¬ 
cision.  The  annexed  cut  repre¬ 
sents  the  machine  with  the  hopper 
and  apparatus  for  sowing  the  small 
garden-seeds,  such  as  onions,  tur- 
[seed-sower.]  nips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  &c. ; 

and  also  millet  and  other  small  grains,  in  drills.  It  is  easily  arranged  to  plant  a 
greater  or  less  quantity,  as  may  he  required. 

By  substituting  another  hopper,  which  fits  in  the  place  ofthe  present  one,  when 
removed,  and  with  different  dropping  fixtures,  peas,  beans,  corn,  &c.,  may  he  plant¬ 
ed  in  drills,  or  in  hills  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  apart.  It  is  but  a  moment’s  work 
to  exchange  one  for  the  other,  and  in  this,  the  quantity  of  seed  planted  is  easily  reg¬ 
ulated. 

The  operator  moves  forward  as  with  a  wheel-harrow,  when  the  drill  is  opened, 
and  the  seed  is  deposited,  covered,  and  the  soil  compressed  at  a  single  operation. — 
An  acre,  with  rows  two  feet  apart,  is  easily  sown  in  three  hours. 
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in  a  few  years  is  deprived  of  its  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  rendered  barren.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  burnt  soil  soon 
runs  out  or  becomes  barren  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  humus  into  soluble  mat¬ 
ter,  so  that  it  is  lost  by  infiltration.” 

Pry  has  evidently  cooled  down  consid¬ 
erably  on  his  burning  mania,  and  we  do 
not  altogether  despair  of  having  his  able 
pen  enlisted  on  our  side  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  warm  declarations  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  last,  which  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  a  scene  we  once  witnessed. — 
An  Irishman  had  been  sprawled  in  a 
fight,  and  his  adversary,  who  was  a  good 
hearted  teilow,  held  Pat  clown  sometime 
without  hurting  him  ;  when  he  thought 
he  had  got  cool,  he  let  him  rise,  but  im¬ 
agine  his  astonishment,  when  Pat  bra¬ 
cing  himself  exclaimed,  “now  cl — n  your 
eyes,  I  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  run.” 

lours  respectfully,  Broomsedge. 

• - - — Tfir  - . 

Kitchen  Garden  fov  I?Yay. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  “FARMER  AND  PLANTER.” 

Plant  bush  and  pole  beans  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  crop.  Set  the  poles  and  then  plant 
the  beans  around  them  ;  or  sow  them  in 
a  single  row  along  a  border  on  each  side 
of  a  walk,  and  let  them  have  the  support 
of  a  slight  trellis.  Plant  winter  beets  if 
not  alreadey  done ;  sow  cabbage  seed  for 
fall  and  winter  use.  Plant  celery  in 
trenches  for  early  crop ;  as  the  plants 
advance,  draw  dirt  to  them,  being  careful 
not  to  cover  the  bud.  Sow  celery  fol¬ 
iate  crop.  Sow  cucumbers  during  this 
month  for  general  crop ;  having  dug  and 
smoothed  your  ground,  lay  it  off  into 
squares  six  feet  each  way;  in  the  centre 
of  each,  dig  a  hole  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  deep,  and  fill  it  with  well  rotted 
manure  ;  sow  five  or  six  seed  upon  it  and 
cover  lightly,  after  the  plants  show  two 
or  three  rough  leaves,  pluck  out  of  the 
hill  all  but  the  most  thrifty. 

The  fly  often  proves  very  destructive 
to  the  cucumber,  melon,  &c. ;  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the  plant  ivith 
soot  or  ashes,  or  with  a  mixture  of  to¬ 
bacco  water  and  pepper  ;  an  infusion  of 
elder  leaves,  walnut  leaves  and  hops  has 
also  been  recommended.  Cucumbers  be¬ 


ing  climbers  hy  means  of  their  tendrils, 
will  ascend  and  produce  fruit  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground.  The  writer,  of 
this,  trained  cucumbers  over  a  slight 
frame  work  which  grew  finely  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundance  of  beautifully  form¬ 
ed  fruit,  of  a  clear  growth,  free  from 
spots,  and  well  flavored  ;  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Philadelphia  enriched  the  ground 
near  a  peach  tree,  planted  seed  and  per¬ 
mitted  one  plant  to  run  up  the  tree,  which 
bore  one  hundred  and  fifty  cucumbers. 

Set  out  egg  plants  in  a  rich  warm  piece 
of  ground,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  asunder,  each  way.  Keep  them 
clean,  and  draw  a  little  earth  to  their 
stems  and  they  will  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fruit. 

Continue  to  sow  lettuce  for  summer 
and  fall  crops.  Plant  a  succession  of  mel¬ 
on  crops,  leaving  but  one  or  two  in  a  hill.. 
Tf  the  weather  should  he  dry,  water  them 
frequently  and  plentifully.  Soap  suds 
will  be  found  beneficial  in  destroying  a 
small  yellow  bug,  with  which  melons  aro 
infested,  and  in  promoting  a  rapid  growth. 
Sow  okra  in  drills  an  inch  deep  and  four 
feet  apart,  and,  as  it  advances  in  growth,, 
hill  up.  You  may  still  continue  to  sow 
parsley.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
soak  the  seed  twelve  hours  in  water  mix¬ 
ed  with  sulphur  ;  this  process  will  cause 
the  seed  to  vegetate  more  rapidly.  Peas 
may  be  sown  every  ten  days  for  late  crop, 
the  best  variety  for  this  purpose  is 
Knight’s  marrowfat.  If  dry  weather 
should  set  in,  water  abundantly.  Plant 
out  peppers  sown  last  month.  Sow  suc¬ 
cession  crops  of  radishes  once  a  fortnight. 
Set  out  tomatoes  in  beds  in  rows  three 
feet  distance  every  way  ;  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  a  slight  trellis,  or  provide 
some  small  hushes  upon  which  they  may 
climb.  Gather,  during  this  month,  mint, 
balm,  sage  &c.,  if  nearly  at  full  growth. 
Do  not  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Keep  all 
your  crops  clear  of  weeds.  There  is 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  con¬ 
tinually  stirring  the  ground  ;  it  keeps  the 
soil  open  and  porous  and  thus  retains 
more  moisture,  enabling  it  to  bear 
drought,  thus  affording  more  nourish-* * 
ment  to  the  plant.  Henry.. 
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IIow  many  of  our  subcribers  have  used 
tlio  subsoil  ])!ow  in  the  preparation  of 
their  land  for  the  present  crop?  Allow 
us  to  advise  such  as  have  not,  to  use  it 
now,  when  plowing  their  corn  for  the  first 
time;  or,  if  they  have  already  plowed 
the  first  time  to  use  it  at  the  second  plow¬ 
ing.  Recollect  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  rain  this  spring,  as  we  had  last,  and 
remember  that  we  advised  you  last  spring 
to  use  the  subsoil  freely  in  anticipation 
of  a  drought  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  you 
that  did  not  use  it,  have  a  feeling  recol¬ 
lection  of  how  much  corn  you  made.  If 
you  have  not,  just  step  to  your  crib  and 
venture  to  taken  peep  at  your  diminutive 
pile  lying  at  the  extreme  back  end — with, 
perhaps,  a  few  ears  stuck  in  a  high  crack, 
in  sight  of  the  road,  to  make  passers-by 
believe  your  crib  is  full — as  I  found  to 
be  the  case  (as  I  suspected)  at  a  friend’s 
house  in  Cass  county,  Ga. — and  it  will 
reveal  the  sad  tale. 

Some  that  did  take  our  advice  last 
spring,  have  acknowledged  to  us  that  it 
was  salutary.  They  arc  not  corn  buyers 
now'.  If  you  cannot  spare  two  horses  to 
subsoil  your  corn,  use  the  one-horse  sub¬ 
soil  gopher  ;  let  it  run  in  the  track  of  an¬ 
other  plough,  as  deep  as  your  horse  can 
pull  it.  Uo  this,  and  you  need  not  much 
fear  the  drought  that  we  are  yet  going  to 
have  before  corn  is  made. 

New  E*atent  ff.ooitj. 

To  those  who  have  so  long  been 

f reaching  up  the  duty  of  patronizing 
lome  industry  and  home  ingenuity,  an 
opportunity  is  new  offered  in  the  new 
Power  Loom  lately  patented  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  of  this  District.  Mr  Wilson  has 
his  loom  completed  and  in  successful  op¬ 
eration,  a  beautiful  model  now  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  village.  After  years  of 
patient  investigation  and  labor,  the  in¬ 
ventor  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
alizing  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  can  safely  say,  that  it  is  a  vast  im-  j 
provement  on  the  ordinary  power  loom, 
both  in  simplicity  and  durability,  and,  we 
understand,  will  turn  out  from  one  to 
three  yards,  per  hour,  more  cloth  when 
worked  by  hand,  than  the  common  loom 
driven  by  water.  We  hope. our  citizens 
will  not  permit  this  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  to  pass  unnoticed,  orthis  ingenious 
native  mechanic  to  go  unrewarded.  He 
is  now  ready  to  furnish  his  looms  at  short 
notice  and  on  reasonable  terms.  Any 
female  can  weave  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards  of  plain  cloth,  per  day,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  more  labor  than  she  now  bestows  on 
weaving  six  or  seven. — Anderson  Gazette. 


Red  Ants,  can  be  kept  out  of  closet8 
and  other  places  by  impregnating  tbeair 
with  camphor,  as  this  odor  is  offensive  to 
all  the  insect  family. 
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Our  Corrcspoautcists. 

If  we  were  to  publish  every  letter  re- 
ceivcd  from  our  friends,  complimenting 
and  encouraging  us  in  our  enterprise,  we 
might  thereby  occupy  a  large  space  in  our 
paper  for  each  month.  Rut  as  such 
letters  arc  usually  intended  by  the  wri¬ 
ter  to  be  private,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  publishing  but  few  of  them,  and  they 
only  such  as  arc  best  calculated  to  affect 
others,  by  their  appeals  to  the  doubting 
and  wavering  part  of  our  subscribers,  if 
any  such  we  have,  and  by  encouraging 
those  that  are  not  subscribers  to  become 
such — for  we  doubt  not  there  are  many 
persons  that  read  our  paper  and  approve 
I  it,  that  are  restrained  by  the  prepondera- 
i  ting  influence  of  the  “  mighty  dollar,” 

|  from  subscribing.  Such  would  prefer 


;  thus  filch  from  us  the  products  of  our  un- 
|  requited  labor. 

The  letter  we  take  the  liberty  of  pub- 

f  lishing below,  was  sometime  since  receiv- 

I  ° 

!  ed  from  a  gentleman  in  Abbeville  district, 
i  It  having  been  mislaid  will  account  for 
its  late  appearance: 

Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  } 
February  19th  1850.  £ 

j  Messrs.  Heitors  : — 1  have  received  so  ; 
!  much  benefit  from  your  admirable  jour-  \ 
I  nal,  that  I  shall  continue  my  subscription  ’• 
j  to  the  second  volume.  The  planters  of 
|  the  South,  and  especially  of  this  State, 

|  will  be  very  much  at  fault,  if  they  permit 
I  this  excellent  promoter  of  Southern  agri- 
j  culture  to  expire  for  the  want  of  support. 

!  If  its  guardians,  proper,  desert  it,  and 
leave  it  to  a  precarious  existence,  how  can* 
it  be  expected  to  survive  ?  My  sincere 
desire  is,  that,  your  bantling  may  grow 
more  and  more,  until  it  becomes  a  “per¬ 
fect”  man,  and  assert  its  equality  among 
the  most  successful  and  popular  journals 

I  send  you  $5,  you  will  please  address, 
&c.  Yours,  respectfully,  J.  H.  W. 

EMaJSl  TonsulOL’s. 

Yes,  keep  on  planting  thorn  till  mid¬ 
summer.  Recollect  the  receipt  given  by 
“  Senex,”  in  No.  5:  Vol.  I."  Since  then 
we  have  tested  its  legitimacy.  Vve  not 
many  days  since  dined  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor,  at  whose  table  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  and  discuss 
many  good  things,  (it’s  a  fine  thing  to 
have  a  good  wife)  when  amongst  the 
many  tempting  dishes  set  before  us,  some 
of  which  might  well  have  been  avoided 
by  a  dyspeptic,  was  one  of  cooked  toma¬ 
toes,  in  all  their  freshness  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor,  as  when  just  taken  from 
the  vine.  These  tomatoes  had  been 
prepared  secundeui  artem,  by  the  good 
lady  with  our  paper  laying  before  her. — 
That  single  paper,  which  cost  only  eight  j 
and-a-balf  cents,  is  worth  five  doFars  [ 


to  any  lover  of  tomatoes.  Our  bettef- 
|  half  has  tried  many  receipts  for  preserv¬ 
ing  tomatoes,  but  none  of  them  will  com¬ 
pare  with  this.  It  is  just  as  good  ns  our 
other  receipt  given  last  spring  for  preserv- 
hams  from  skippers,  which  the  “  bacon 
man”  informs  us  is  the  receipt  of  receipts. 

See  an  article  in  this  number  on  plant¬ 
ing  tomatoes  and  potatoes  with  corn, 
from  the  pen  of  the  able  editor  of  tho 
“Working  Farmer.”  We  had  observed 
that  the  tomato  planted  with  corn  or 
ochra,  was  better  flavored  than  such  ns 
were  planted  alone,  and  had  attributed 
it  to  the  partial  shade  afforded  them  by 
the  Other  plants.  Wo  think  it  probable, 
however;  that  Prof.  Mapes  has  given  us 
the  true  cause,  for  vve  are  informed  that 
the  growers  of  the  sugar  beet  in  France, 
prefer  vegetable  manures  to  such  as  con¬ 
tain  much  nitrogen,  the  former  causing 
a  greater  development  of  the  sacharina 
principle  than  the  latter. 

Alumn  Whey. — Made  by  boiling  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  alumn  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  strained,  is  a  good  medicine 
for  bowel  complaints  of  children.  G'i.o 
a  wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A  Valuable  Cement  for  Household  Use. — 
Take  new  milk,  half  a  pint,  and  curdla 
with  sharp  vinegar ;  separate  the  whey, 
and  mix  with  the  curd,  the  whites  of  five 
eggs,  beat  well ;  add  fine  quick  lime,  and 
mix  till  you  have  a  ductile  paste  or  put¬ 
ty.  It  will  stop  cracks,  aud  is  fire  and 
water  proof. 

To  make  Blanc. — Grate  1  pound  of  old 
j  dry  bacon,  and  add  1  pound  of  beef  suet, 

{  i  pound  ofbutter,  two  lemons,  two  car¬ 
rots  cut  into  dice-sized  cubes,  three  or 
four  chopped  onions,  ami  just  water 
I  enough  to  make  a  stew  ;  hoi!  about  an 
hour.  Some  prefer  adding  a  little  boiled 
rice  on  dishing  up,  if  there  is  much  wa¬ 
ter  remaining  unabsorbed. 


To  Travellers. — A  correspondent  in 
Moods  Rural  New  Yorker,  an  excellent 
agricultural  journal  published  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  says  that  alumn  dissolved  in 
whiskey  will  cure  galls  on  horses,  caused 
by  the  collar  or  other  pieces  of  the  har¬ 
ness.  It  will  prevent  galls  from  form¬ 
ing,  or  where  they  have  occurred,  con¬ 
stant  bathing  will  secure  the  continued 
j  use  of  the  horse,  and  acturlly  heal  the 
wound  while  in  service.  Fresh  unsalted 
butter  will  cure  galls  on  horses  shoul¬ 
ders  if  rubbed  on  repeatedly. 


A  Scare  Crow  that  will  be  sure  to  kill. — 
Col.  R.  B.  Johnson,  of  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.,  has  invented  a  plan  for  destroying 
crows,  that  exceeds  any  thing  yet  known. 

Take  hen’s  eggs,  break  one  end,  pour 
out  the  white,  buy  a  little  strichnine,  use 
a  small  wire  a  little  crooked,  first  dip¬ 
ping  it  into  the  vial,  then  into  the  egg. — 
Place  the  eggs  so  prepared,  at  different 
places  in  your  fields,  aud  at  early  dawn 
you  may  see  the  crows  taking  a  wide  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  air,  and  returning  to  mother 
earth  mighty  suddenly. — Ex. 
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AcHiiowIcilgiucjifs. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  some  friend  for 
several  pamphlets,  containing  the  Constitution 
and  proceedings  of  the  Black  Oak  Agricultural 
Society,  from  1842  up  to  and  including  1849— 
a  Meteorological  journal  lor  the  years  J847  ’48 
and  ’50,  kept  in  St.  John’s,  Berkley,  S.  C.,  by 
direction  of  the  Black  OakAg’l  Society— A  re¬ 
port  on  manures,  read  before  that  Society  in  It  44, 
by  F.  A.  Porcher.  A  memoir  from  the  Black 
Oak  Society,  read  before  the  State  Ag’l  Society, 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Ravenel.  Also,  the  reports  of 
Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  arid  Prof.  Shepherd,  on  the  ash 
of  the  cotton  stalk,  the  composition  of  cotton 
soils,  and  the  nature  of  rust  in  cctton.  These  are 
interesting  and  valuable  reports,  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  which  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers 
in  due  time. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Orr 
for  two  papers  of  Chinese,  and  one  ol  East  In¬ 
dia,  cotton  seed.  Also,  to  Hon.  R.  F.  Simpson, 
for  Chillian  Clover,  Italian  Rey  Grass  and  San- 
foinseed.  These  are  the  first  Patent  Office  seed 
we  have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  publication  of  cur  paper. — 
We  frequently  see  our  exchanges  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  seed  from  the  Patent  Office, 
and  had  considered  ourselves  in  the  situation  ol 
of  the  hungry  boy,  who,  on  seeing  some  good 
looking  bread  in  a  baker’s  stall,  remarked,  “very 
good  looking  bread  but  none  of  my  business.” 
We  have  divided  the  seed  among  such  of  our 
friends  as  were  disposed  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

A  Subscriber,  E.  R.,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  writes 
as  follows:  “I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  if  you  would  give  me  all  the  necessary  in. 
formation  how  to  apply  lime  as  a  manure  to  corn 
and  cotton.  I  have  it  both  slacked  and  unslack¬ 
ed.  How  much  to  the  hill,  and  at  what  time  is 
it  best  to  apply  it,”  &c.  We  are  due  E.  R.  an 
apology  fornot  answering  him  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  but  we  considered  it  too  late  even  then,  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  offline  to  the  present  year's  crop.  It  is  not 
usual  to  apply  unslacked  lime  to  the  hill;  it 
should  be  composted  with  vegteable  (not  animal) 
manures,  or  rich  soil,  before  being  applied  direct. 
Jv  to  the  growing  crop.  And  such  compost 
should  have  been  prepared  as  early  as  January 
or  February,  for  the  present  crop.  We  should 
prefer,  as  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  applying  lime,  to  broadcast  it,  before 
breaking  the  land.  This  may  be  done  very  uni¬ 
formly  by  checking  off  the  land,  say  in  squares 
of  thirty  feet,  and  to  spread  on  each  square  one 
or  two  bushels,  according  to  the  quantity  desired 
to  be  given — one  bushel  to  the  square,  would 
give  about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  two  bushels, 
one  hundred,  &c.  We  think  light  applications, 
with  occasional  repetitions,  best,  at  any  rate  the 
most  prudent.  But  we  will  give  our  correspon¬ 
dent  better  authority  than  our  own  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  hereafter,  and  in  time  for  another  crop. 

To  Harden  Steel  Without  Spring- 
jug. — Let  it  be  heated  as  uniformly  as 
possible,  and  dip  it  perpendicularly  and 
slowly  into  the  water,  so  that  it  may  chill 
regularly  on  nil  sides  Rt  the  same  time, 


I  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  dip¬ 
ped  obliquely,  the  under  side  will  chill 
first  and  ns  it  contracts  w  ill  draw  the  up- 
|  per  side,  which  is  still  soft.  Whcnchill- 
1  ed  in  that  condition  it  is  thrown  out  of 
S  shape.  The  lowest  heat  at  which  steel 
will  harden  is  always  the  best,  as  by  rais- 
j  ing  the  heat  above  that  point  you  only 
|  open  the  pores,  rendering  it  more  brittle 
j  without  getting  it  any  harder. 

These  facts  are  derived  from  experi- 
|  once  in  making  small  tools,  &c.,  in  rny 
|  business,  1  am  a  watchmaker, 
i  D.  I.  Wells. 

;  th  is  is  good  and  practical  information. 

]  [Scientific  American. 

-  mn\  I'D  I  m<  - 

Wheal  32rs»t«  as  a  Massurc. 

We  had  intended  saying  something  on 
■  the  subject  of  wheat  bran  as  a  manure 
for  corn,  before  now,  having  some  time 
since  been  informed  of  two  successful 
experiments;  the  one  by  our  neighbor, 
Mr.  James  Steel,  and  the  other  by  P. 
Reeder,  Esq.,  of  Rockwell,  Pickens  dis¬ 
trict.  Having  neglected  to  take  notes  of 
the  quantity,  and  how  applied,  we  have 
not  a  distinct  recollection  of  either,  but 
think  from  a  half-pint  to  a  pint  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  hill  on  each  side  of  the  corn 
(tho’  not  in  immediate  contact  with  it) 
when  planting,  and  all  covered  at  the 
same  time.  The  land  of  both,  we  think, 
was  of  a  light  character,  particularly  that 
of  Mr.  Reeder’ which  is  a  light,  sandy 
soil.  The  experiments  were  made  to  as. 
certain  the  effects  of  bran  in  comparison 
with  other  manures — lot  and  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  was  the  other  kind  used,  and  in 
•the  usual  quantity,  a  shovel  full  to  the  hill. 
The  result  was  in  favor  of  the  bran,  deci¬ 
dedly  so  with  Mr.  Reeder,  who,  although 
he  did  [not  measure  the  corn,  informed 
us  that  he  believed,  and  it  was  so  thought 
by  evrey  one  who  saw  it  growing,  the  pro¬ 
duct  from  the  bran  was  double  that  from 
the  manure.  The  difference  with  Mr. 
Steele,  who  measured  his,  was  not  so 
great,  yet  in  favor  of  the  bran. 

We,  also,  attempted  a  smallexperiment 
to  ascertain  the  relative  effects  of  bran 
and  leached  ashes,  on  corn  in  poor,  stiff' 
land.  At  the  time  the  corn  was  planted 
we  deposited  in  the  hill  on  each  side,  and 
in  the  same  furrow  with  the  corn,  from 
a  tin  box  holding  between  a  gill  and  a 
half-pint — the  bran  in  one  row  and  the 
ashes  in  the  next  row  to  it,  whilst  the 
third  one  was  left  without  any  manure. 
The  row  that  received  the  bran,  though 
it  did  not  touch  the  corn,  did  not  come 
up  as  well  as  the  ashed  row — it  was  re¬ 
planted,  however.  In  the  growth  of  the 
corn  we  could  perceive  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  last  named,  they  were 
both  something  better  than  the  unmanur¬ 


ed  row.  Being  from  home  at  the  time 
they  were  gathered,  no  measurement  waa 
made  of  the  products.  We  presume 
there  will  he  no  experiments  made  with 
bran  as  a  manure  on  the  present  crop,  as 
it  has  all  long  since  gone  to  help  sustain 
the  “  sinking  fortunes”  ofour  shadows  of 

cows  and  calves. 

- - - - 

The  CSierokcc  Country* 

We  have  received  the  following  P.  S. 
to  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Upper  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  take  occasion  here  to  remark, 
although  we  differ  with  our  able  corres¬ 
pondent,  Dr.  I.  S.  Whitten,  in  some  of 
his  views  on  the  Cherokee  Country,  yet 
we  were  so  certain  that  he  had  gotten  him¬ 
self  into  a  hornet’s  nest,  that  wre  were  not 
disposed  to  attempt  controverting  any  of 
his  positions.  Our  neighbors  in  Georgia 
are  a  hot  headed  people,  although  they 
are  not  all  “  fire  eaters,”  as  some  of  them 
style  us  South  Carolinians. 

“Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Whitten 
has  almost  demolished  the  “Cherokee 
Country.”  We  fear  it  will  not  survive 
the  shock,  and  a  tew  more  such  publica¬ 
tions  will  no  doubt  as  effectually  demol¬ 
ish  his  reputation. 

I  would  like  to  enquire  of  your  other 
correspondent,  Mr.  “  Broomsedge,”  in 
what  particular  the  “Cherokee  Coun¬ 
try”  has  been  so  “  very  much  overrated.” 
Are  the  gentlemen  in  the  same  category 
— disappointed  because  they  can’t  buy 
our  “highly  calcareous”  lands  for  the 
same  price  that  they  can  sell  their  old 
red  hills?” 

Well,  wc  can’t  say  how  this  may  be, 
hut  can  say,  that  our  correspondents  are 

both  able  and  willing  to  answer  for  them¬ 
selves. 


Facts  about  Bigestion. 

The  gastric  juice  is  essential  to  diges¬ 
tion.  itiscausedto  flow  into  the  stom¬ 
ach  as  soon  as  any  substance  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  wheather  it  he  a  piece 
of  leather  or  a  piece  of  beefsteak ;  this 
juice  contains  an  acid,  and  the  more  in¬ 
digestible  any  article  of  food  is,  the  great¬ 
er  amount  of  sourness  does  the  gastric 
juice  contain,  hence  when  persons  eat 
something  that  does  not  agree  with  them, 
that  is,  not  easily  digested,  they  say  it 
soured  on  the  stomach,  or  complain  of 
heart  burn.  The  use  to  make  of  that  is, 
whatever  article  of  food  is  followed  by 
sour  stomach  or  heart  burn,  that  article 
is  hard  ofdigestiou  to  that  stomach  and 
ought  to  be  avoided  altogether,  at  least  it 
should  be  taken  in  diminished  quantity. 
But  do  not  forget  that  different  stomachs 
bear  different  things;  and  whrt  disagrees 
with  you  to-day  may  agree  very  well  next 
week  or  next  month,  and  the  stomach 
must  be  humored,  however  fickle  it  may 
seem. 

Sometimes,  however,  shall  I  not  say 
nearly  always,  people  eat  so  much  that 
there  is  not  gastric  juice,  or  acid  enough 
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to  digest  the  food,  then  it  ferments,  produ¬ 
ces  belching,  colicky  pains,  sick  stomach 
and  the  like,  therefore,  common  vinegar, 
which  lias  more  of  the  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice  than  any  other  known  sub¬ 
stance,  is  often  used  to  great  advantage, 
especially  by  persons  who  have  weak 
stomachs,  to  aid  the  stomach  in  dicesting 
nrticles  which  are  known  to  be  difficult  of 
digestion.  Hence  vinegar  is  plentifully 
used  with  cabbage,  raw  or  boiled,  with 
cucumbers,  &c.  Hence  too  is  it  that  cat¬ 
sups  of  various  kinds  are  eaten,  and  sour 
krout  almost  digested  by  the  vinegar  it 
contains  before  it  is  eaten.  Hence  too 
it  is,  that  some  cases  of  loose  bowels  are 
cured  by  eating  plentifully  of  good,  ripe, 
tart  fruits  uncooked,  as  they  supply  sour¬ 
ness  to  digest  these  undigested  articles 
offood  which  give  rise  to  the  diarrhoeas 
that  are  not  of  a  bilious  chai  acter.  Hence, 
too,  a  good  ripe  apple  or  two,  a  little  sour, 
after  a  hearty  brekfast  or  dinner,  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  rather  than  otherwise,  provi¬ 
ded  not  much  more  than  the  juice  is 
swallowed.  The  better  plan  by  far,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  cat  so  much  as  to  require 
an  apple  to  save  us  from  the  effects  of  our 
imprudence. — Dr.  Hall. 

To  Postmasters. 

Will  Post  Masters  do  us  the  favor  not 
to  write  with  ink,  on  such  papers  as  they 
may  return  to  us  ?  The  object  of  having 
them  returned,  is  to  use  them  in  future, 
should  they  be  needed  ;  hut  some  of  them 
come  hack  to  us  written  on,  and  other¬ 
wise  so  much  abused — by  the  person  to 
whom  directed,  probably — that  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  send  them  to  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  even  if  we  had  none  others.  We 
have,  latterly,  written  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  sent,  on  the  the  margin 
of  the  paper  with  a  red  pencil,  as  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  the  narrow  slip 
heretofore  pasted  around  them  on  which 
to  direct,  was,  in  the  hurry  of  post  office 
business,  lost  off,  the  paper  consigned 
to  the  pile  of  rubbish,  and  a  notice  would 
come  to  us  that  such  an  one  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  his  paper. 

If  the  post  master  will  write  the  name 
of  the  post  office  on  the  envelope,  with 
the  name  of  the  individual,  inside,  it  will 
be  sufficient. 

Our  first  number  of  the  second  volume 
was  sent  to  all  of  our  subscribers  of  last 
year,  who  had  not  ordered  a  discontinu¬ 
ance  at  the  close  of  the  fi rst  volume,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  persons  whose 
names  had  been  given  us  by  their  friends, 
with  a  request  to  all  such  as  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  take  it,  to  return,  promptly,  that 
number,  that  we  might  otherwise  use  it. 
Some  were  returned  in  due  time,  whilst 
some  others  that  were  refused  were  not; 
but  instead,  a  notice  from  the  post  mas¬ 
ter  that  they  were  not  taken  from  the 
office.  And  even  up  to  this  time  when 
we  are  about  issuing  the  fourth  number — 
one  fourth  ofthe  volume  out — we  receive 
occasionally  a  bundle  of  abused  papers, 
or  a  notice  from  a  post  master,  that  such 
man  does  not  take  his  paper  from  the  of¬ 
fice!  Now  this  is  too  much  even  for  an 
editor  to  bear,  as  broad  as  their  shoul¬ 
ders  are,  and  keep  himself  cool.  And 


we  have  it  to  say,  editors  as  we  are,  that 
no  man  who  duly  appreciates  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by, 
would  take  two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen 
papers  from  an  office,  tear  and  abuse  them, 
cull  their  contents,  and  then  return  them 
to  the  office  with  the  declaration  that 
they  had  never  suberibed  for  or  ordered 
them.  VVe  feel  under  obligations  to  post 
masters  generally,  for  their  polite  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  interests,  and  desire  to  offend 
no  man,  but  being  editors  shall  not  de¬ 
prive  us  of  our  independence,  or  of  the 
privilege  of  protesting  against  abuse. 
VVe  will  return  to  our  more  legitimate 
ocupation,  the  hoe  and  the  plow,  first. 

Disease  on  Plum  Trees. 

It  is  welll  known  that  thousands  of 
the  most  valuable  plum  trees  are  killed 
or  the  fruit  is  blasted  by  an  excresence 
called  the  Cuiculio,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  an  insect  which  fastens  on  the  tree 
and  stings  it.  A  Clevelander  has  discov¬ 
ered,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  True  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  what  he  considers  a  perfect  reme¬ 
dy- 

The  method  is  to  take  an  old  oil  cask, 
and  make  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
wants  to  use,  a  st  rong  suds  of  whale  oil 
soap,  (which  can  be  procured  of  any  of 
the  druggists,)  and  to  sprinkle  the  entire 
tree,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  ground 
under  the  tree,  thoroughly  with  the  suds, 
twice  or  three  times  a  week— commenc¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  continuing  it  until 
the  plums  are  as  large  as  a  pea.  It  might 
be  better  to  follow  it  until  the  fruit  is 
about  half  grown,  at  about  which  time 
the  curculio  disappears  altogether.  The 
suds  does  not  destroy  the  insect,  but  the 
whalt  oil  soap  is  so  offensive  to  them 
that  they  will  not  approach  a  tree  which 
is  protected  by  its  odor. 

He  has  tried  this  experiment  every 
year,  with  a  single  exception,  for  many 
years  past,  and  that  every  season  he  has 
tried  it,  his  trees  have  been  loaded  dow  n 
with  nice  full  grown  fruit,  and  that  the 
season  he  omitted  it,  the  curculio  made 
such  ravages  that  he  did  not  have  forty 
plums  on  all  of  his  trees. — Suffolk  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Watering  Trees. — In  very  dry  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  very  important  to  water  newly 
transplanted  trees;  but  the  common 
mode  is  very  objectionable.  When  the 
water  is  poured  on  the  surface,  the  soil 
is  apt  to  crack  and  let  the  moisture  be¬ 
low  escape  through  the  openings,  so  that 
its  utility  may  often  be  very  doubtful. — 
Latterly  I  have  applied  the  water  differ¬ 
ently.  Dig  a  hole  near  the  trees  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  roots,  and  pour  in  a 
pailful.  Then  draw  the  loose  earth  till 
the  hole  is  filled,  and  covered  up  com¬ 
pletely,  so  that  nothing  wet  is  visible, 
and  no  cracks  will  ever  appear.  A  tree 
treated  in  this  manner  will  not  need  wa¬ 
tering  again  for  a  week. 


Remedy  eor  Diseased  Swine. — A  few 
years  since,  I  had  a  sow  with  a  litter  of 
pigs,  one  or  two  days  old,  taken  sudden¬ 
ly  sick.  When  first  discovered,  she  was 
laying  on  her  side,  and  would  neither  eat 


nor  take  any  notice  of  her*  pigs,  even 
\vhen  disturbed.  I  had  no  expectation  cf 
her  living  one  hour,  and  being  no  doctor, 
knew  not  what  to  do  for  her;  but  having 
a  little  croton  oil  in  the  house,  (I  do  not 

know  the  quantity  precisely,  as  it  was 
nearly  all  used,  except  what  adhered  to 
the  phial,  perhaps  three  or  four  drops  or 
more,)  I  mixed  it  with  milk,  rolled  her 
on  her  back,  and  poured  it  into  her  mouth. 
In  two  hours  she  was  on  her  feet,  and  in 
three  days,  apparently  as  well  as  ever.— 
I  have  given  the  same  kind  of  oil  to  hogs 
that  were  sick  since  that  time,  and  be¬ 
lieve  they  have,  in  all  cases,  recovered, 
but  in  no  case  with  such  marked  effect  as 
in  the  above.  S.  Esrorn. 


How  to  make  Young  Trees  Bear. _ 

Whoever  plants  trees  with  his  own  hand 
or  canses  them  to  he  planted,  is  com¬ 
monly  anxious  to  partake  of  their  fruit 
as  early  as  possible.  lie  watches  the  first 
flower-hud,  and  if  the  young  fruit  drops 
from  the  bough,  experiences  great  disap¬ 
pointment.  To  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  felt  this  emotion,  it  must  be  a  grat¬ 
ification  to  know  how  they  may  force 
their  young  trees  into  bearing  so  as  ear¬ 
ly  to  test  their  fruit.  Whoever  would 
have  his  trees  bear  at  an  early  age,  must 
cut  off  about  one-third  ofthe  new  growth 
from  the  extremity  of  a  few  branches, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  This  will 
force  the  formation  of  blossom-buds  near 
the  end  of  the  branches  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  season,  for  fruit  the  next 
year.  On  small  trees  this  process  should 
be  applied  to  but  few  of  the  limbs,  other¬ 
wise  the  trees  will  produce  fruit  which  is 
imperfect  or  of  inferior  quality,  and  may 
be  injured.  In  this  way  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  fruit  in  the  third  year  from  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  bud  or  graft. 


Bloody  Murrain.— Mr.  Amos  Ewing, 
of  Cecil  Co.  Md.,  who  exhibited  his 
big  ox  at  our  last  State  Show,  calls  our 
attention  to  the  following  simple  cure  for 
this  disease,  lie  having  saved  a  valuable 
animal  thereby — we  copy  from  the  Alba¬ 
ny  Cultivator,  for  Sept.  1841,  page  143. 

“  It  is  stated,  in  the  Franklin  Farmer, 
that  several  cases  yielded  to  two  doses  of 
sugar,  of  one  pound  each,  mixed  with 
water.  Some  animals  in  the  last  stages 
have  been  cured  by  this  simple  remedy.” 

“  I.  S.  W.”  has  been  received  and  placed  on 
file  for  insertion. 
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SISSOIjUTI  ®  N . 
t  8  HIE  firm  of  Walker  &  Coleman  is 
-It  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
M.  W.  Coleman  will  attend  to  the  settling 
the  business  of  the  late  firm. 

G.  WALKER. 

M.  W.  COLEMAN 
Hamburg,  'larch  24,  1851. 


A  ©#\»a 

The  Subscribes,  will  continue  the 
business  ns  carried  on  by  Walker  &  Cole¬ 
man,  and  hopes  by  prompt  attention  to 
business,  with  a  competent  assistant  in 
the  forwarding  department,  to  receive  a 
continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  late  firm  of  W.  &  C. 

M.  W.  COLEMAN. 

Hamburg,  March  24,  1851. 


A  ©m®a 

In  retiring  from  the  late  firm  of  Wal¬ 
ker  &  Coleman,  l  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  my  friends  and  the  public, 
my  friend  and  partner.  M.  W.  COLE¬ 
MAN,  and  hope  that  he  inay  receive  a 
continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  late  firm.  1  will  continue 
the  Ware  House  and  Commission  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

G.  WALKER. 

Hamburg,  March  24,  1851. 

PROS  P ECTUS 


OF  THE 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  j 
THE  SOUTH, 

AND  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  CLI¬ 
MATE,  PRODUCTIONS  AND  WANTS.  j 

The  second  volume  will  commence  j 
February  1851.  Each  number  will  be 
mailed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  ROYAL  QUART O  PA-  ! 
GES,  printed  on  new  type,  in  the  best; 
manner,  and  on  beautiful  strong  paper  j 
suitable  for  binding. 

The  twelve  numbers  will  make  a  hand-  : 
some  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  \ 
in  Royal  Quarto  form,  illustrated  with 


numerous  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS 
of  Animals  of  the  best  breed,  Rural  Archi- 
j  tecture,  Fruits,  Cuts  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style  of  Agricultural  1m- 
;  piements  and  Machinery. 

The  Editors  are  determined  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  South  and  South-West, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
they  will  he  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Second  Volume  by  many  of  the  best  plan- 
;  ters  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia.— 
It  is  believed  no  Agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States  can  present  the  names  of 
!  an  abler  corps  of  correspondents,  than 
!  will  contribute  to  this  during  1851.  Its 
contents  will  embrace  a  large  amount  of 
:  original  matter,  with  choice  selections  en¬ 
tirely  suited  to  the  Southern.  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 

j  The  increased  expenses  of  this  volume 
which  will  he  incurred  by  the  cost  ofEN- 
:  cravings,  Cuts,  and  Prize  Essays  to 
make  it  complete  and  unsurpassed,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  oblige 
the  Farmer,  and  Planter  to  make  its  ap¬ 
peals  for  that  support  it  merits,  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  engaged  in  Soutli- 
I  eru  Agriculture. 

Of  those  who  have  manifested  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  the  Editors  retain  a  grateful 
recollection,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
further  co-operation  to  enlarge  the  circu¬ 
lation  ofthe  paper. 

All  who  fee!  a  desire  that  this  work 
should  be  sustained,  and  a  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture  are  invited 
to  subscribe  themselves,  and  enlist  as  far  as, 
possible  the  patronage  of  their  neighbors. 

: 

1  cop y,  one  year,  (in  advance) . $1 

6  copies  “  “  directed  to  one  office,  5 

05  it  u  it  u  n  \t  9Q 

100  “  “  “  “  “  “  75 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  country 
are  particularly  solicited  to  act  as  agents 
for  the  paper  in  procuring  subscribers 
and  forwarding  names  to  the  proprietors. 
SEABORN  &  GILMAN, 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

Pendleton ,  S.  C.,  Nov.,  1850. 


THE  unprecedented  and  increasing 
interest  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  the  subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  IBs  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensive  in  this  j 
country. 

Ilis stock  for  1851  will  consistin  part  of:  j 
10,000  PLOUGHS  embracing  his  PRE-  I 


MIUM  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  every  va¬ 
riety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California. 
000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 


VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  0,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
I  $12  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY  and 
i  CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10,  32, 
1 7,- £3,  28  find  $37  each. 

100  PREMIUM  FODDER  CUTTERS 
t  and  GRINDERS,  at  30,  35,  and  $00. 

100  PRE  M  I  UM  CORN  and  C  O  B 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 
j  2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CORN- 
'  SHELTERS,  at  10, 10  and  $18. 

2000  PREMIUM  WHEAT  FANS, 
j  Grant’s  and  Bamborough’s  (which  can¬ 
not  he  equalled)  at  25,  28,  30,  32,  and 
$35. 


100  WROUGHT  IRON  RAILWAY 
HORSEPOWERS  which  received  the 
|  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Maryland 
i  StateFairiu  1849  and  1850. — Price  $100 
100  SWEEP  POWERS  ofthe  most  im¬ 
proved  plans — Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 


ERS,  enlarged  aud  improved.— Price 

$100. 

3  00  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM 
THRESHERS  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  YEARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  machine  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  use. — • 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAW  CARRIERS,  $15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  and:  ave  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  filt.y  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  ofthe  Drill. — Price  $100. 

100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement.- — Price  $20 

50  FIELD  ROLLERS,  which  received 
the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $50. 

REAPING  MACHINES,  thebestin  use, 
price  $125. 

BURR  STONE  CORN  MILLS— Price 
90  to  $320. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  Suction  Pumps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox-Yokes,  Root-Pullers . 
Sausage-meat  Cutters  and  Stuffers,  Coiv- 
Milkers,  Churns,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Shovels. 
Spades,  Garden  and  Horticultural  Tools, 
and  every  description  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  found  in  this’eountry. 


—also — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 
variety. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GUANO,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  m  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLESALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  be  had  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  quality  considered. 

A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
a  description  of  our  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  mail  post  paid — and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 
corner  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

January  1,  1851. 


